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INDEPENDENCE. 














FROM AN UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPT OF 
HENRY D. THOREAU, 





My life more civil is, and free, 
Than any civil polity, 


Ye princes, keep your reaims 
And circumseribed power, 
Not wide es are my dreams, 
Nor rich as is this hour. 


What can ye give which I have not? 
What can ye take which I have got? 
Can ye defend the dangerless? 

Can ye inherit nakedness? 


To all true wants Timc’s ear is deaf, 
Penurious States lend no relief 

Out of their pelf.— 
But a free soul—thank God,— 

Can help itself. 


Be sure your fate 

Doth keep apart its state,— 
Not linked with any band, 
Even the noblest of the land,— 


In tented fields with cloth of gold 
No place doth hold, 

But is more chivalrous than they are, 
And sigheth for a nobler war; 

A finer strain its trumpet rings, 

A brighter gleam its armor flings. 


The life that I aspire to live, 
No man proposeth me, 

No trade upon the street 
Wears its emblazonry. 





For the Commonwealth. 
NOW AND THEN. 
BY JOHN A. DORGAN. 
As in some antique ballad, 
With sword-stroke and spear-thrust, 


Commingled friends and foemen 
Fought for the hero’s dust! 


So in our age less martial, 
With doughty tongue and pen 
They wrangle for his glory, 
As for his body then. 





FROM MASZUS’ HERO AND LEANDER. 





TRANSLATED BY GEORGE CHAPMAN, A. D. 1616 


I.—THE LOVERS. 
Two towns there were that with onc sea were wall- 
ed, 
Built near and opposite; this Sestus called. 
Abydus that; the Love his bow bent high, 
And at both cities let one arrow fly, 
That two (a Virgin and a Youth) inflamed; 
The youth was sweetly-graced Leander named, 
The virgin Hero; Sestus she renowns, 
Abydus he, in birth; of both which towns 
Both were the beauty-circled stars; and both 
Graced with like looks, as with one love and troth 





Il.——-HERO IN THE TEMPLE OF VENUS. 
The virgin Hero entered the holy place, 
And graceful beams cast round about her face, 
Like to the bright orb of the rising Moon, 
The top-spheres of her snowy cheeks put on 
A glowing redness, like the two hued rose, 
Her odorous bud beginning to disclose. 
You would have said§ in all her lineaments 
A meadow full of roses she presents 
All over her she blushed; which (putting on 
Her white robe, reaching to her ankles) shone 
(While she in passing did her feet dispose) 
As she had wholly been a moving rose. 


IlI.—HERO’S CONFESSION. 


*‘But say what name sustainest thou? What soil | 
down through the whole of the next geologi- 


bears 
Name of thy country? Mine I cannot hide, 





My far-spread name is Hero; I abide 


ven, 
Built on a steep shore that to sea is driven | 
Before the City Sestus; one sole maid 
Attending. And this irksome life is laid 
By my austere friends’ wills on one so young; 
No like-yeared virgins near, no youthful throng 
To meet in some delights, dances or s0; 
By day and night the windy sea doth throw | 
Mild murmuring cuffs about our deaf ’ned ears.” | 
This said, her white robe hid her cheeks like | 
spheres. 


i 
} 


1V.-—THE END. 
Every way tossed with waves and Air’s rude breath 
Justling together, he was crushed to death. 
No more his youthful force his feet :ommands, 


His throat was turned free channel to the flood, 
And drink went down that did him far from good, | 
No more the false light for the curet wind burne d> | 
That of Leander ever-to- be-moaned 

Blew out the love and soul. When Hero still 
Had watchful eyes, and a most constant will 
To guide the voyage; and the morning shined 


pighcnadbieniesssniacuers te 9 RRS draw, with labor, a daily supply of the pre- 


She stood distract with miserable woes, 

And round about the sea’s broad shoulders throws 
Her eye, to second the extinguished light, 

And tried if any way her husband's sight 

Errinog in any part she could descry, 

When at her tarret’s foot she saw him lie 
Mangled with rocks, and all embrued she tore 


Housed in an all-seen tower, whose tops touch hea- | 





, become inactive ; but are spread out under 


' 





About her breast the curious weed she wore; 
And with a shriek, from off her turret’s height 
Cast her fair body headlong, that fell right 
On her dead husband, spent with him her breath; | 
And each won other in the worst of death. 








Large numbers of thieves, pickpockets and the 
like went from New York and Baltimore to Phila- 
deiphia, to vote for Judge Woodward. Gen. Mc- 
Clellan couldn’t go to vote, and sv sent his “proxy” 
in a letter. 
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For the Commonwealth. 


MAN’S PLACE IN CREATION. 


Vi. 

The incessant changes now going on above 
and under the earth, are gradually carrying 
us forward to the close of the present, and the 
opening of the future, better age of the 
world’s history. 7 

When we consider the immense amount of 
soil that has been carried to the sea by all 
the rivers of the world for the last six thou- 
sand years, we are led to enquire, what 
has become of all the displaced water ? 
We find in many countries, towns now far in- 
land that were once seaports, and regular 
tide marks are found where now the forest 
stands, or fields are cultivated. This filling 
up of the ocean, has been, or rather is, at 
the present time so gradual, that but little 
notice is taken of the fact itself or the final 
results. Onr theological systems ignore the 
material world so much, and direct the at- 
tentions to the unreal visions of a spirit life 
80 fully, that we pay but little regard to the 
action of agents that are hourly bringing 
forward man’s redemption. -A writer in the 
Westminster Review for July, 1855, says: 

“Tn all such thickly populated countries, 
and indeed as far as we know just now, in 
nearly all countries, the tendency of the 
general changes at present going on in 
the crust of the globe, is clearly to form 
tracts of land opposite to the debouchment 
of great rivers. Herodotus estimated that 
the sediment brought down by the Nile, 
would, if diverted into the Red Sea in 
ten years fill up its area. And notwith- 
standing the counter action of littoral cur- 
rents a great portion of lower Egypt has 
probably been created by the Nile, since the 
days of the father of history. Leagues upon 
leagues of the great plain of China, have been 
recently deposited by the Hoang-Ho and at 
this present moment the yellow sea is shoal- 
ing up, and promises ere long, to become a 
vast plain of land. It is estimated that this 
river is capable of converting a square mile 
of this sea into land, inthe short space of 
seventy days. When we reflect upon what 
must be the action of other rivers as large and 
and much larger than the Hoang Ho,—the 
Volga, the Tennessee, Orinoco, the McKin- 
sie and the immense Mississippi; for exam- 
ple—the quantity of sea that is hourly be- 
coming shallower, and thereby preparing for 
becoming land, is inconceivable.’ 

Here we have a single river making five 
square miles of land in less than a year, over 
five hundred square miles in less than a sin- 
gle century ; how extensive then must he the 
changes constantly going on, made by the 
combined action of all the rivers of the world! 
and where go the displaced waters? It is 
true, that, in some cases, and toa very lim- 
ited extent, the sea has encroached upon the 
land ; but the cause will be found of a local 
nature, and can in no way affect the general 
fact—that the sea is retiring within narrower 
limits day by day. What becomes of the 
displaced waters? The reader has, doubt- 
less answered the question in his own mind. 
Over three hundred extinct voleanos have 
been receiving for Ages the gradually retiring 
floods. A greater amount of water may have 





country, and making perfect health the law 
of human existence. 

An objection may arise in the mind which 
it is proper to examine. Suppose the waters 
of the sea to have taken position under the 
surface of the earth, would not the action of 
rivers fill up the reservoirs with debris from 
the upper world, thus forcing the waters once 
more to the surface, and our last state be 
worse than the first? This would most cer- 
tainly be the case if there should be rivers 
and rains such as we have at present; but, 
from the very nature of things, this cannot 
be. Evaporation would be greatly lessened, 
making heavy rains and snowstorms impos- 
sible; these being the prodacers of rivers, 
when removed, the rivers are reduced in num- 
bers and volume. Perhaps al! the rains we 
should have, would come in the form of re- 
freshing dews to be speedily incorporated into 
the body of growing plants, while the little 
streams would soon wash for themselves clean 
channels, giving back their waters to the 
great store-house clear and limpid as they 
came. 

The Revelator saw acity built of precious 
stones, with streets of gold, and gates of 
pearls; but we shall behold a world basking 
in the sunlight, filled with the harmony of 
tinkling rills, gushing fountains, sparkling 
cascades, and carpeted with the greenness of 
perpetual spring-time and summer. 

Dr. Cumming has a lecture on the text 
‘There was no more sea,”’ in which he de- 
nies any change in the geography or posi- 
tion of the ocean, but interprets the passage 
to signify the restoration of peace and good 
will among the fishes, as one part. He says; 
‘First. of all, there shall be no more war 
in its depths, between the tribes that God 
originally placed there. God made the 
youngest and smallest minnow, as well as the 
tallest and greatest angel, and the one has on 
it as many traces of God as the other... ... 
Here is the very first blessing that will be,— 
that the fishes in the deep, made by God, set 
against each other by sin, meant to be under 
he dominion of man, shall be restored to 
peaee, and shall again be subject to man ; and 
the trout and the minnow, and the whale and 
the leviathan of the deep, the moment that 
they see man, will recognize their lord, and 
hear his voice and obey his behests, for God 
has said it,and ifs not a poet’s dream, or an 
uninspired man’s reverie. When there shall 
be no more sea, I hold there shall be no more 
tempest and storm ; and wreck and ruin, the 
consequence of tempest and storm.”’ 

He goes on to picture the feelings of those 
having relatives at sea, subject to instant 
death at any moment, and thinks, the no 
more sea, means a calm sea, with very con- 
siderate and obedient fish. in it. What a 
glorious consummation for man to reach! a 
stagnant ocean covering three quarters of 
the entire globe, filled up with well disposed 
minnows, whales and leviathans. We do 
not despise a calm sea and well conditioned 
fish, but after all, we can but think that the 
grand old ocean might be put to nobler pur- 
poses. Ina more recent lecture the Rever- 
end gentleman rather doubts his former 
exposition, and seems quite at a loss 


passed already into the grand reserwirs than | what to do with the seain the coming age. 


is found upon the surface, and still they are 
receiving every drop displaced by the debris 
of all the rivers, brooks and _ streamlets 


| throughout the world. The process of trans- 


ferring the waters of the ocean to the interior 
of the earth, will doubtless go forward with a 
speed proportional to the necessities of the 
race. Not, however, for the single purpose 
of getting rid of the sea and enlarging the 
bounds of man’s habitation, does this wonder- 
ful arrangement obtain, but like all God’s 
appointments and arrangements of material 
things, the end will be found to be, the ele- 
vation and happiness of his intelligent. off- 
spring. The withdrawal of the seas, and 
the return of the dead, may go on together 


cal period ; and thus the human family and 
the place of their abode reacha completed 
status at the same time. However this may 
be, there will be no lack of room throughout 


| the age of man’s second birth. Be it re- 


membered, that the waters when withdrawn 
from the surface as they are now found, in 
great bodies, are not annihilated, nor do they 


the whole surface of the earth, and bursting 


| forth in springs and streamlets everywhere, 


make extensive regions, now barren and use- 
less, bud and bloom in green and beautiful 


| savannas. Indeed, every field, the world 


over, would be a well watered garden, and 
by the direction of mind every bill of corn or 
blade of grass would receive its due amount 


| of moisture. 
Unmoved lay now his late all-moving hands. 
‘ 


grandeur of every landscape will far surpass 


But security of bread will not be all,—the 


all our present conceptions of beauty ; every- 
where fountains sparkling and dancing in the 
sunlight, making the air so pure and salubri- 


| ous that every respiration must be a new joy. 


Instead of deep, dark and often dirty wells, 
out of which half the inhabitants of the globe 


cious beverage,—every house, and if desir- 
able every room, would be cheered by the 
gushing of the crystal waters, cleansing and 
purifying all. Were it possible even now, 
to introduce into every home, in city, town 
and country, a sufficient amount of pure rua- 
ning water with all necessary conveniences for 
its application, the next generation would re- 


| quire bat few physicians, for the inhabitants 


would seldom say, ‘‘I am sick.’’ Children 
would grow up iu health of body and clear- 
ness of intellect, and reach a point of moral 
purity as far above that which now obtains, 
as a true civilization is above a brutal bar- 
barism. This, however, cannot be, until the 
waters of the ocean take their appointed 
place, equalizing the temperacure of every 


The arrangemeut that we have presented will 
afford ample room for the returning dead, to- 
gether with all who may be living when the 
change comes. 

Our next inquiry is about the order of the 
resurrection, its effects upon the character 
and well-being of the race. Christ informs 
us, that in the resurrection they neither marry 
nor are given in marriage, nor shall they die 
any more. This was said in reference to the 
purpose for which marriage is now instituted, 
namely, the multiplication of the race, which 
being completed, marriage is no longer nec- 
essary. This will not interfere, at all, with 
the social affections, nor prevent the family 
relationship obtaining on the solid basis of a 
pure and uncontaminated love. Indeed, one 
of the deepest and holiest elements of the 
future, will be the reunion of loving hearts, 
and the binding up of the broken bonds of 
family affections. Where there have been 
unhappy unions, of course, such will not be 
binding, yet the general rule will doubtless 
be, acontinuance of present family connec- 
tions. Christ also said, teat those who 
should be living at this period, when the res- 
urrection begins, should not die. [aul sus- 
tains this view, and adds that every man shall 
return ‘‘in his own order.’’ Now, various 
orders might be presented, but that which 
is most natural, and will best subserve hu- 
man interests is most likely to be the true or- 
der of return from the dead. Suppose the 
interesting moment has arrived and the ques- 
tion could be put to all the living, ‘Whom 
do you desire to return first from the death- 
sleep?’ Very few would say, ‘‘my Grand- 
father, or Grandmother,”’ but ‘‘my child, my 
wife, my husband,” and then others. The 
last who die then, those nearest to the living 
generation, are the first to come back with 
all their memories and loves, welcomed by 
those who watched their dying pillows and 
closed with aching hearts their sightless eyes. 
The external world will have changed but 
little, and a few words would make the re- 
turned ones acquainted with all that had 
transpired since they fell asleep. The first 
generation of the dead baving returned, they 
begin to look for the loved ones that they 
laid away in sadness and broken bheartedness ; 
they have not long to wait; ope by one as 
they went, they return, bringing joy and glad- 
ness such as the world has never yet expe- 
rienced or dreamed of. Thus, onward we 
travel, reaping an increasing harvest of hap- 
piness, till we reach the father and mother of 
the race. By this Order, every man must 
come back to those that he left alive when be 
passed away, to associates and friends. The 





second birth is not one of helplessness and 


ignorance, but of power, and with all the ad- 
vantages of a former experience. How of- 
ten is it said, that death overtakes us just as 
we have begun to learn how to live. 

The simple fact that a resurrection has be- 
come a demonstration, will give an impetus 
to the human mind far greater and more im- 
portant than any former revolution, or devel- 
opment, in any period of human history. 
It will inevitably lead to critical examination 
of all existing institutions, both political and 
religious, and to the universal admission, 
that there is a God, ‘‘whose tender mercies 
are over all his works.’” So great, indeed, 
will be the advancement in a mental and 
moral direction, that man might very prop- 
erly be called ‘‘a new creation.” Old habits 
of thought will pass away, new purposes 
will be formed, and the object and end of 
being will be so simplified that he who runs 
may read, and the child will understand. 
Every system of heathenism will receive a 
sudden and final overthrow, the fires of Pur- 
gatory will be forever quenched, the whole 
fabric of Romanism uprooted, and Protestant- 
ism, with its many heads, may be wounded 
unto death. A fancied heaven beyond the 
bounds of time and space will be found to 
be a myth, and the horrors ofa Lake of fire 
will no longer be an engine of terror in the 
hands of a priest-hood, while the true cbar- 
acter of the All-father, and the real interests 
of his children will be more clearly seen, and 
more fully understood. A spirit life, with 
all its crude and unnatural vagaries, will be 
abandoned, while this earth with all its un- 
developed treasures shall assume its proper 
importance. The nature and need of hu- 
man governments, will be re-examined in 
the light of new conditions, and -the conclu- 
sion may be readily reached, that God had 
never conferred upon any created being leg- 
islative powers, such being attributes that 
can never be communicated to the creature, 
but at the expense of the creator’s suprema- 
ey. Governments will become simple exec- 
utive powers, to the enforcement of justice 
between man andman. The need of such 
powers may exist throughout the ressurrec- 
tion period, seeing that men Wil come back 
to life with all their ignorance, selfishness 
and love of dominion, contracted during the 
former life. It is true, that they will be 
placed in circumstances and amid surround- 
ings very well calculated to speedily disabuse 
the mind ; but time will be required and 
provision must be made for the demands of 
this condition of partial darkness. As the 
resurrection period advances, many a prob- 
lem will be solved and many a mystery ex- 
plained. We shall have a perfect and au- 
thentic making out of all the facts of history, 
by the personal presence and testimony of 
those that enacted it. The earlier ages of 
the race are entirely lost, the sayings and 
doings of the world’s fathers are unknown 
to their children and even written history, 
in its best form, is but a meagre outline of 
actions and conditions of a few leading na- 
tions, or peoples. Our Biographies, too, 
are to a great extent the creation of the 
writer’s brains, and many a man will come 
back to find himself a book hero when he 
was really but a coward and villain, while 
others will find their best motives have been 
misunderstood, their best actions misrepre- 
sented and their best sayings perverted. All 
such wrongs will be righted, and the simple 
truth fairly and fully reached. We shall 
learn the true causes of the rise and fall of 
nations, the extinctions of tribes and races, 
the motives that governed, leading minds, the 
errors into which they fell, and the wrongs 
they inflicted or endured. We shall learn 
for what chief purpose the Pyramids were 
built—who laid their foundations, and by 
what powerful machinery the solid blocks 
moved from the quarry to the places they 
now occupy. We shall gather up all that has 
been lost in the arts and sciences, and we shall 
detect the causes or beginnings of error in all 
the different departments of human expe- 
rience. We shall find out whether the 
curse of Noah, or the heat of the sun, black- 
ened the sons of Ham, or whether the color 
of the white man be the result of climate or 
not. We may learn that climate and sur- 
roundings, have been the procuring causes 
of those characteristics that distinguish dif- 
ferent portions of the race, and that a same- 
ness of climate and circumstances may final- 
ly produce a similarity of color, form and 
feature. In short, the coming age will ena- 
ble us, from the very nature of things, to 
solve every problem and mystery that now 
defy all our powers, rendering the greater 
part of our present knowledge but specious 
guess-work. But that which will tend most 
to our moral advancement, in the period be- 
fore us, wjll be a correct and practical un- 
derstanding of the forgiveness of sin. Our 
present theological notions on this vital sub- 
ject are very defective, erroneous and in 
some respects, immoral Can there be 
anything more absurd, than to suppose that 
God can, or would forgive or free me from 
the just consequences of a wrong committed 


against my brother ? 





LITERARY REVIEW. 
Tovssarst L’Ouverturs. A Brocrapay 


anp AutocraPuYy. Boston; James Red- 
path Publisher, 221 Washington street, 
pp. 366. 

. Mr. Redpath, who edits as well as pub- 
lishes this interesting book, informs us in his 
Preface that he has made use of two distinct 4 
works in preparing this; Dr. Beard’s Life 
of L’ Ouverture, and Saint Remy's Me- 
moires dela Viede Toussaint L’ Ouverture. 
The former is an English book, and, in spite 





of its faults, has been hitherto the best life 


of the negro hero ; the latter isa pamphlet, 
professing to be written by Toussaint himself 
while imprisoned in France, and devoted to 
an account of his military life, particularly 
that part of it which was most called in ques- 
tion and his resistance to Gen. Leclerce in 
1802. There is some doubt concerning this 
document, for it has only been published 
within twenty years, and was little known 
during the generation which followed the 
death of Toussaint. Its existence is men- 
tioned by Grégoire, the philanthropic bishop 
of Blois, who opposed the decree of Napo- 
loan restoring slavery in the West Indies, 
and who, with Lafayette and others was fore- 
most in denouncing negro slavery during this 
French Revolution. It was published entire 
in Paris about 1850 by Mr. Saint Remy, a 
colored lawyer of Hayti, who declares that 
he found the original manuscript in the Gen- 
eral Archives of France. If we believe, 
as most scholars do, that M. Cousin has dis- 
covered and printed for the first time a genu- 
ine essay of Pascal’s written two hundred 
years ago, why should we doubt that Saint 
Remy has done the same for Toussaint 
L’Ouverture? The internal evidence is as 
strong in one case as the other, ang the 
length of time is much less. At any rate 
this is a very curious paper, and follows 
closely the truth of history. In some partic- 
ulars it differs from Dr. Beard’s account,-— 
for instance in the version of Brunet’s treach- 
erous letter by which Toussaint was entrap- 
ped and imprisoned. It is now first trans- 
lated, and adds great value toa book which 
in itself has considerable merit. 


Mr. Redpath has done well, however, to 
omit many of the tiresome parts of Dr. Beard’s 
book. The good clergyman is too fond of 
moralizing and cannot learn to be concise. 
What he bas written might be still more con- 
densed without harm. The notes of the pres- 
ent editor are clear and to the point; we on- 
ly regret that there are.so few, for his inti- 
mate acquaintance with the localities and the 
history of Hayti, enable him to assist the 
reader much more frequently than he has 
chosen to do. 

The interest of the subject it: is scarcely 
possible to exaggerate. For years the abo- 
litionists of Europe and America have seen 
that we were coming in this country, to a 
repetition of some of the extraordinary inci- 
dents of Haytian history, and they have 
dwelt with emphasis on the career of Tous- 
saint, the greatest military genius ever pro- 
duced on this side the ocean. Harriet Mar- 
tineau gave the incidents of his life ina novel 
thirty years ago; Victor Schcelcher sketched 
him with his brilliant pen a dozen years later, 
and more recently Wendell Phillips has done 
him justice,in an oration which our readers are 
familiar with, and which is the noblest pane- 
gyric yet pronounced on the great African. 
But none of these writers have exhausted, or 
even approached the magnitude of their sub- 
ject. It is impossible to dwell on the story 
of Toussaint without wonder approaching to 
incredulity,—for certainly no man in modern 
days ever had such an astonishing career. 
Born a slave on an island, where slavery has 
exhibited all its horrors with the fewest re- 
deeming traits, he grew to middle age—he 
was even growing old—before the work of 
his life opened before him. Ten years after- 
wards he was in his grave among the Alps. 
Within this short space he compressed the 
achievements of a lifetime, and accomplished 
more than any man now believes possible. 
He guided a race of slaves along the difficult 
road to liberty, he repressed their excesses, re- 
established order, and founded a nation gov- 
erned by wise laws, where he found only a 
seething caldron of faction and cruelty. No 
one, beforehand would have believed this 
possible,—no one now accepts in his belief 
the full reality of the results which we know 
that Toussaint brought about. The difficul- 
ties against which Washington and our fath- 
ers contended were as nothing, when compar- 
ed with those which this unlettered slave 
overcame. 

It is of especial importance at this time, 
that these things should be known, and this 
prodigious page of history studied with 
care. We are performing, on the immense 
stage of a continent, the drama which went 
through its island-rehearsal in Hayti in the 
last decade of the last century. The capaci- 
ty of the negro—unassisted by the white man, 
to raise, arm, discipline, command and con- 
quer with great armies, was fully proved in 
the wars of Toussaint and Dessalines. The 
possibility that a chief like Toussaint may 
rise up among our own negroes, is to be tak- 
en into account in all our reckonings about 
reconstruction and slavery. With such a 
man in South Carolina, what would be the 
prospect for re establishing the ‘‘peculiar in 
stitution” even if Seymour and his friends 
succeed in defeating President Lincoln and 
his Emancipation Act? And why should not 
South Carolina have her Toussaint as well as 
Saint Domingo. 

At the end of the volume the editor has 
collected what he calls ‘‘Notes and Testimo- 
nies,”’ that is passages from various authors, 


which throw light on the life of his hero, or 
celebrate his exploits. Among these is a 


very graphic description by Mr. Bigelow of 
the Chateau de Joux on the Swiss frontier of 
France, where Napoleon immured his illus- 
trious victim, and where he died, not by poi- 
son, nor of bunger, as has sometimes been 
said, but of diseases contracted in the riger 
of his imprisonment. In this same fortress 
the young Mirabeau was confined at one time. 
Tt seems that the brutality of the Emperor 
has come down to more recent times, for Mr. 











cn | 


skull on the mantle piece of the room where 
he died, with a slanderous inscription posted 
near it. The upper half of the skull, sawn off 
at the post mortem examination, was not to 
be found in the room, but is deposited in the 
library of the neighboring city of Pontorlier. 
Mr. Bigelow discovered, and has preserved 
copies of several official papers relating to 
the imprisonment and death of Toussaint ; 
among others, the certificate of the two phys- 
icians who made the post mortem examina. 
tion. He found traces of but one Haytian 
who had ever visited the grave of the ‘‘first 
of the blacks ;” this was M. Nau, an officer 
under Soulouque. Nor have many travel- 
lers of any nation sought out the spot. 

For some time after the capture of Tous- 
saint the place of his confinement was not 
known, for he was secretly transported from 
Brest, where he landed in France, to the 
dungeon of Joux. During this period Words- 
worth wrote the fine sonnet which Miss Mar- 
tineau quotes in heraccount of Joux. We 
cannot do better than to close with this our 
too brief notice of the life of this extraordi- 
nary person. 


TO TOUSSAINT L’OUVERTURB. 
Toussaint, thou most unhappy man of men! 
Whether the whistling rustic tends his plough 
Within thy hearing, or thy head be now 
Pillowed in some deep dungeon’s earless den; 
Oh, mirerable chieftain! where and when 
Wilt thou find patience? yet die not: do thou 
Wear rather in thy bonds a cheerful brow; 
Though fallen thyself, never to rise again, 
Live and take comfort. Thou last left behind 
Powers that will work for thee; air, earth and skies. 
There’s not a breathing of the common wind 
That will forget thee; thou hast great allies, 
Thy friends are exaltations, agonies, 

And love, and man’s unconquerable mind. 





Croquet. By Captain Mayne Rew. 
Boston: James Redpath publisher. 


This book is certainly as unlike as it well 
can be to the one just noticed, and we are 
glad to see that the publisher does not con- 
fine himself to those books which will be 
sought by his anti-slavery friends. He has 
here reprinted in a handsome pamphlet of 
fifty pages the new manual of Mayne Reid, 
which we have several times allnded to. Ex- 
cept in size it is almost a fac simileto the Lon- 
don edition, and does great credit to the 
printer. It will be very acceptable to the 
thousands who have this year learned the 
facinating game of which it treats, and we 
predict a great sale for it. But we wish Mr. 
Redpath had edited the book and corrected 
some of the pedantries of Caftain Reid, who 
writes as if he had himself invented the 
game he describes. 


We believe that the Commonwealth is, 
thus far, the only American journal which 
has taken up the subject of Croquet, which 
Captain Reid declares ‘‘is the most attractive 
pastime of the age.’”” We have done so be- 
cause we were early converted to a belief in 
its superiority to most of the games in. use. 


To quote the gallant Captain once more,— | 


“It is adapted to people of all ages, and 
every condition. The child just entering up- 
on the walk of life, and the old man tottering 
toward its end, may play a “‘round”’ of cro- 
quet with equally childish delight, nor is its 
skill exclusive to either sex. The pretty 
mignon foot, frequently encased in kid, may 


thicksoled chaussure of calf-skin. 
might name more than one fair owner of such 
provoking feet who could send you—per 
croquet—to *‘Hong Kong,” or ‘“‘up the 
country” withas much velocity as if you had 
been projected ex pede Hercul-is.” 

We cannot therefore allow such a game— 
soon to become, as Captain Reid hopes, ‘‘a 
pastime of the people’—to fall into the 
hands of pedantic rule makers, who will tie 
you up to a jargon as difficult to acquire as 
any of tke learned languages, and who will 
insist on such niceties that what should be a 
pleasure will be changed into an irksome 
piece of work. One half the terms which 
this book contains would answer all the pur- 
poses of the game equally well, and many of 
the rules are mere verbiage. To be sure, the 
Rules previously printed have the opposite 
fault of not being minute enough, and allow- 
ing room forasemany styles of playing as 
there are players ; but there isa happy medi- 
um, which perhaps it may be left for some 
brilliant American—the Morphy of the new 
pastime—to find and establish. Meanwhile 
we invite our readers—among whom are some 
of the most skilful and zealous players in the 
country—to discuss and settle the difficult 
points with this book for an authority, but not 
for an infallible one. Why should there not 
be a congress of Croquet-players to decide 
upon allthe knotty points? and then an 


exhibit as much power in the play, as the | 
Ah! we | 


Martin Pots. A Nover. By Jonny Saun- 
pers, AuTuor or “ABEL Draxe’s Wir.” 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 

This is a collection of stories, strung to- 
gether after the fashion which Dickens likes 
so well. It is inferior to ‘“‘Abel Drake’s 
Wife” but not wanting in power and pathos. 
Perhaps it is a thought too sensational, to be 


| really good. 


Tue Brack Man: His ANTEcepsnts, u1s 
Genius amp urs Acutevemenrs. By 
Wittram Wetts Brown. Boston: 


James Redpath. (pp. 310). 

This handsome volume contains the brief 
biographies of some sixty colored men who 
have become eminent in various walks of 
life. Among them are Toussaint L’Ouver- 
ture, Placido, Alexandre Dumas, Frederick 
Douglass, and finally, Captains Cailloux and 
Howard, who imoiortalised themselves and 
their race at Port Hudson. The author is 
himeelf a colored man, and was in early life 
a Kentucky slave. The book is a valuable 
one, though a little indiscriminate im its se- 
lection of subjects. It is full of informa- 
tion which our countrymen are very much in 
need of. 





Tue Artantic Montuty for November 
is hardly so good as the last number, and yet 
we cannot find fault with an editor who treats 
us to poems of Lowell and Longfellow. 
Stories by Mrs. Hopkinson and Miss Alcott, 
Essays by Thoreau, Sumner, Helmes, Agas- 
siz, and bits of history by such careful writ- 
ers as Parkman and Frothingiffii. We have 
quoted before from Thoreau’s “‘Night” which 
is certainly one of his best pictures. Mr. 
Sumner’s monograph on the famous Frank- 
lin Epigram 

Eripuet fulman celo, sceptriamque tryrannis, 
is full of curious information, closing with a 
startling contrast between the past and the 
present attitude of France, from which we 
shall have occasion to quote. 

Mr. Agassiz’s paper is on a subject famil- 
jarto him, and full of scientific interest. 
Dr. Holmes writes with his accustomed wit 
of the great Music Hall organ, which he de- 
scribes at much length. 

One of the most interesting essays at this 
time, is one which we have not mentioned. 
“The French struggle for Naval and Colonial 
Power,” by Mr. Reynolds of Concord, for 
it gives us the facts concerning the enormous 
flects and harbors of France, the work of the 
last thirty years, and especially of the last 
ten. 


|  Lowell’s two poems are characteristic of 


his earlier and his later manner; while 
Longfellow’s show the sober tinge that is 
wont to steal over the later writings of fa- 
mous poets. 

Miss Alcott’s “‘Brothers’’ does not quite 
equal the easy and natural flow of her ‘‘Hos- 
pital Sketches” but is strong and true. 

‘Mrs. Lewis” is finished inthis number, 
and in a sufficiently tragic manner, Mrs. 
| Hopkinson has shown herself to be one of 
| the best of .our magazine story-tellers. Mr. 
| Parkman’s romance of Carolina history, and 
_ Mr. Frothingham’s detailed chronicle of the 
| Boston Massacre are important contributions 
to the historical literature of America. 

We have still to complain of the deficien- 
cies of the Atlantic asa review. The only 
| papers in this number which deal with litera- 
tnre at all are the lively essay of Mitchell, 
the researches of Mr. Sumner, and the brief 
notice of Mr. Ticknor’s new book. "Few of 
the books which appear in this country or in 
England receive any adequate notice in the 
Atlantic; Mr. Phillips’ volume has not yet 
| been received, nor has Mr. Kinglake’s His- 
| tory, nor even Carlyle’s Frederick—of which 
| the fourth and fifth volumes are announced 
| in England. Perhaps it is too much to ex- 
| pect elaborate reviews of the publications of 
| Messrs. Ticknor and Fields, since the suspio- 
| ion of too great praise might attach to these ; 
i butcertainly no great book should be allowed 
| to appear in the English language which the 
| Atlantic did not at least allude to. 











Messrs. Walker and Wise announce a new 
volume by W. M. Thayer, and another of 
the “Spectacle Series.” More noteworthy is 
‘the announcement of a book by Rev. James 
K. Hosmer of Deerfield—‘‘The Color 
Guard.”’ It is the journal of the author in 
Louisiana ; he bging a soldier in the famous 
campaign uf Port Hudson, which is described 
at some length. It will be issued in Novem- 
ber, and we bespeak for it a wide reading. 

Foreign Li Gossi 

From the Publisher's Circular our Eng- 








American Manual setting fortt the way we 
choose to play the game here. 
“Flow can a man be concealed ?” says | 
Emerson ; to which we may add, ‘‘especially | 
an Englishman.” The insular coldness ap- | 
pears even in Captain Reid’s book of sport, 
as for instance, where he says, speaking of 
the different players being called Ly the name 
of their color, as ‘‘Red,” ‘“‘Green,” ‘‘Blue,” 
etc., ‘This isa very convenient practice, 
since a match of croquet is often played by 
people—not only thitherto, but thenceforth— 
strangers to each other.” As if you could 
not give your fellow sinner his proper name 
of Smith or Jones or Reid, during a brief | 


game of croquet for fear you might be com- | 
pelied to bow to him in the street the next | 


week ! ‘ 
There is something English too, in this devo- 
tion to technicalities and trifles which we have | 
already mentioned. Bat with all its faults the 
book is a very good and timely one, and will 
be eagerly sought by those who have learned 
to sympathize with the aathor in his passion 








Bigelow found the lower half of Toussaint’s ' plus ultra of subsolary enjoyment.” 


for ‘‘a good game of croquet” “‘the very ne 








lish exchanges, and our London letters, we 


| glean some facts which may interest our 


readers. 

Miss Braddon’s ‘Aurora Floyd” has 
been dramatised in Paris, and published in 
German at Leipzig. The Athenaeum, Sat- 
urday Review and Star praise her last novel, 
which we reviewed some weeks since. It is 
evident that Miss Braddon is the great litera- 
ry notability of this year in England. 

Mrs. Trollope, the celebrated libeller of 
America, in the days of our fathers, has just 
died at Florence. She was the mother of 
Anthony and T. A. Trollope, both of, whom 
have achieved some reputation in literature, 
—the former far above his deserta. He is 
now publishing a new work in London. . 

Archbishop Whately’s death is » much ~ 
more important event. He wasa man of 
varied but limited learning, and wrote with 


on the 19th of September, made a vigor- 
on the 7th of October, in whieh he 
the most atrocious slander on the 
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“PROCLAIM LIBERTY THROUGHOUT 
eR LAND, 
The Executive Committee of the Amer- 
ican Anti-Slavery Society, being deeply im~ 
pressed with the importance of # general 
co operation of the friends of impartial liberty 
at this time, in order to influence and secure 1 
the action of Congress in the manner de-|ening thunders es applause. ay was ‘in 
scribed, hereby announce, that they have re-| Patt owing, on that occastou, to the presence 
solved to put forthwith into the lecturing field Ce ne 


©" | cordial and ever faithful friend. But the 
as many agents as the funds of the Society simple, unexagerated truth is, that at each 
will warrant, whose sole work shall be to en- 


and every one of the meetings ‘he audiences 
lighten the public mind on this subject, stim-| were rejoiced to have the opportunity of 
ulate to a wide spread movement in favor of 


proving to a citizen of our Republic, that 
. . ithe heart of the people of Great Britain 

unjversal emancipstdon, endithus make the | b-1ts warm and strong in favor of freedom 

recurrence of another Stavenoupgrs’ ReBet-! and right. 

LION an impossible event. | It would be unwise to overestimate the 
To sustain and increase the number of, significance of thes demonstrations. Looked 

| at calmly, these popular expressions of sym- 


these agents, the Committee solicit the gen- : 
erous contributions and donations of all who | pathy, which, as you doubtless know, have 





L of heartiest ap of our Government,.in 
its policy and conduct of the war, and of fra- 
ternal regard for the people of our republic. 
In each of these meetings, the resolutions 
offered were carried unanimously, and in- 
deed by acclamation. And at | the 
feelings of the assembly ran to so fervent a 
degree, that they sprang to their feet with 
waving of hats and handkerchiefs, and deaf- 
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wiy The,Teondon Star. takes bfim to.task for 
my better, could. we expect from 
‘-! (Gh man who réviled Jom Brown in 1859, 


for what he himself bad advocated in 1829. 


se “ithe ectat p also gird at the old Lord 
oo nae hie Seegonats Deaton in which he sayS 


ces. I Whether Mr. Dana being interpreted this res- 
— pr ~When the time arrives for settlement, let 


cpap’ oe and opine Bese sosnt it be made with the unconditional Union men 

y an snaual terror to all good | ofthe South, who alone have any right to 
men ; a source of degradation and corruption voice or vote the conditions of re-union 
cg aa safe ‘ae sede pee and not with the rebels, who have no rights 
tie ae hale the 2, 4 pale SF cata ad but the right to submit. And to this end 
, m8 we extend our cordial sympathy and support 
enlightenment and purification. to all the men of the South who desire to re- 

The election in Massachusetts takes place | construct their political and social fabric upon 


next Tuesday. The Republican candidates | 3 free basis, compatible with the new order 
for State olicers are of things established by the decree of eman- 


cipation.” 
, Governor, John A. Andrew of Bo:- And then adds: 


‘ s ‘It is impossible, as we conceive, to ex- 
E Lieut. Governor, Joel Hayden of Wil- press in plainer terms the objects and views 
liamsburgh. 


of the party denounced by Postmaster Gen- 
Attorney General, Dwight Foster of Wor-| eral Blair, in his recent speech at Rock- 
cester. 


ville.”’ 
"Secretary, Oliver Warner of Northamp- The Intelligencer is entirely right. No 
ton. 


| presidents; is ample guag@ntee for his faithful 
Ser be | dso aa duty. he undertakes, and 
i > whose genius and wisdom at the commence- 
arctan oan ae areated By We ment of this be Broek oat eran “| 
‘WHdet Formidable; have been arrested “by the | salvation, military and political, which time 
ieee trwichouty the privity of og heast has since demonstrated as the only true ones. 
OO er een par ng to bin? | He isnot in-Gen.-Hallock’s place. If he 


us: 
knowledge of the situation re @ in a par- : 
Sa al were, there might be less reason for making 


s which modern ages—nay, which| .1,. field from the dispositions that had 
him the successor of President Lincoln, But 
it is time the men now in power were made 


ae pe Facebmgetery wie een made or overruled. And all this while 
taste’ ianckt to Tatellity—thep | Oo 7H Pring, 0 piippoesd to be presi 
PS esse oo ae ding, over the general operations of vur ar- alee dia beak 
actually in itasa proof of their higher shetiNaidexciesvehebidiantvads to understand that by laying man on 
believ ore | the shelf they necessarily lay themselves on 
the shelf at the end of their official terms. 
The man who knows how to do it must have 


umature, themselves to be the envy as asian fer-sether:: ; : 
the flower of onto and fancy that their the reader will readily conceive, when he 

an opportunity to put an end to this rebel- 
lion. 


RPS wi D into accou 43 lon 
omens would triamph over the most POWer |e of operations, concert of ation, if not 
States of Barope. simultaneity of movement, is indispensable to 
Mr. Sumner’s speech made Earl Russell 
A man who could proclaim liberty to the 
slaves of rebels, however tardily or second- 
t handedly, is better than one who would per- 


most important have been 
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success at any and every point.” 
‘‘almost lose my patience,”—what will he ‘ > 
‘to Lord. Brougbam’s? It was said on| Lours Narongon axp tux Unrrep States. 
2 Gece promotion tobe Lord Chancel- —The Paris correspondent of the Botschaf- 


resolution of the series was more carefully 
eonsidered than that from which this extract 


| been increasing in frequency and favor, for 





lor, ‘What s pity that Brougham does not 
know a little law ! for then it could be truly 
said that he knows a little of everything.” 


How small is that “little” which he’ knows 


' of us, this speech discloses. 
~tfhe London Examiner criticises Henry 
‘Ward Beecher, whom it calls ‘Mr. Beecher 
Stowe” and “Mr. Stowe.” Mr. Redpath 
has just issued an edition of his great Man- 
chester speech. 

Amongst ‘new works which are making 
their mark is one lately published in Paris : 
‘Tes Etats Unis d’ Amerique en 1863. Par 
J. M. Bigelow. Paris: Hachette and Cie, 

* 1863.” The government and misgovern- 
ment of the United States down to the pres- 
ent time, the characteristics of the various ad- 
ministrations, and the immense pecuniary, 

~ material and military resources of that coun- 
try, are set forth by Mr. Bigelow, with re- 
markable succinctness and clearness. The 
work has made its mark on the shrewd old 
men who deal at the Bourse, being a simple 


and unexeggerated statistical presentation of 


facts. 

Mr. Conway writes,— 

Passing along Fleet street yesterday, I was 
much interested in a specimen of what is 
called the ‘‘Photelectric engraving,”’ accord- 
ing toa new art called ‘‘the Dallas process.”’ 
I do not understand this process; but cer- 
tainly the picture of Kenilworth which I saw, 
and which no engraver had anything to do 
with, had all the first qualities of the most 
exquisite steel engraving united with the ab- 
solute line for-line accuracy of the photograph, 
which it really is. I think that Photography 
is more studied here than in America, and by 
a better class of artists, though the atmos- 
phere does not admit of such perfect pic- 
tures. The photographist here is an acknowl- 


edged artist. 


Ernrata.—In the absence of the usual 
proof-reader, our first page this weck was not 
so carefully printed as usual. Some of the 
errors will be corrected by the eye, others 
perhaps we may as well correct here. 

Hero and Leander is ascribed to Muszeus, 
and Chapman enlarges in his preface on the 
antiquity of his original, whom Virgil de- 
scribes among the shades seen by neas. 
Hero really says: 

“But day and night the windy sea doth throw 
Wild murmuring cuffs about our deafened ears,”’— 


a passage most characteristic of Chapman, 
and spoiled by the change from W to M. 


‘Ever-to-be-mourned” is the epithet of 


Leander. 
In the notice of the Atlantic, our compos- 


itors have given Mr. Sumner a new reading 
for his Variorum edition of Turgot’s epi- 
gram. It should be, of course, 

Eripuit fulmen celo, sceptrumque tyrannis. 

In the same article we meant to say ‘Mr. 
Phillips’ volume has not yet been reviewed,” 
not ‘‘received,” as it is printed. , 


LETTER OF AQUEPTANOE FROM GOV. 
AND 





Boston, Oct. 26, 1863. 


Hon. Thomas D. Eliot, President of the 
R jcan State Convention, New Bed- 
ford.—Dear Sir: Ihave the honor to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of your letter of Sep- 
tember 24th, communicating to me my nomi- 
nation by the convention held at Worcester 
on the 25th ultimo as its candidate for the 
office of Governor of Massachusetts at the 
approaching election. 
am deeply sensible of the honor con- 
ferred upon me by this renewed expression 
of the confidence of the Republicans of 
Massachusetts And I trust that the 
a ity which distinguished the proceed- 
ings of Convention, may be - indica- 
tion of the enthusiasm with which the whole 


call of the President of the United States 
to fill up the thinned ranks of the national 
armies, giving the aid which Massachusetts 
has ever been eager to afford, and always 
ready even %& anticipate. The people of 
Massachusetts have at this hour one public 
duty to perform—which absorbs and controls 
all others. It is to hold up the arm of the 
Federal Government and follow the national 
flag, without division and without difference. 


ter, of Vienna, of Sept. -7, says that amongst 
other projects the recognition of the confed- 
erate States by France, is still on the order 
of the day. The Empergg ts personally 
most strongly inclined to take such a step. 
Nevertheless, some of the Ministers, but par- 
ticularly M. de Moray, whose opinion has 
great weight with the Emperor, are opposed 
to it. M.de Montholon, who was recalled 
to France expressly to be consulted on the 
Mexican question, declares himself decidedly 
in favor of the recognition of the Southern 
States. This diplomatist expressed himself 
as follows to the Emperor : 

“Tf, sire, you wish to create a permanent 
government in Mexico, you must obtain some 
Jirm point @appui, and this the Southern 
States can alone afford you. You must run 
the hazard of a war with the Northern 
States, which, however, the Northerners will 
endeavor to avoid. But if you will not rec- 
ognize the Southern States, you may renounce 
the idea of founding a throne in Mexico, 
and give up the conquered kingdom to the 
Federal States on favorable conditions. 
Mexico will rejoice in Republican liberty un- 
der the flag of the United States.. You, 
then, sire, will have the glory of having ac- 
complished the mission of civilization in both 
hemispheres, 4nd given a brilliant example 
of your disinterestedness, but a new and du- 
rable kingdom you will not have created.” 


The Commonwealth. 


BOSTON: FRIDAY, OCT. 30, 1863. 

















THE RIGHT MAN. 


Every one who thinks on his own account 
knows who the right man is for the highest 
executive place in the government of the 
United States, at this time of peril. There 
is no shadow of doubt about it. The coun- 
try’s chance could not be improved if it could 
recall any of the dead at its pleasure. The 
clearly best man is alive, in his prime, and 
all who do not take their opinions on trust, 
know him. There is not the slightest need 
of naming hif&® He is a living presence in 
every body’s consciousness, coextensive with 
the war, coextensive with the continent. It 
is a most fortunate thing that a really popu- 
lar government at this age of the world can 
exist and outlive enormous peril without the 
right man or the best man in the chief place. 
It is a government workable by fair average 
men. Nevertheless the country always pays 
dearly for not having her best man at the 
helm even in acalm. Ina storm she loses 
enormously and hazards all. It is a mar- 
vellous fact, showing incalculable vitality, 
that a country having for so many years 
some of the worst men to guide it, acting 
wholly in the interest of despotism, was not 
utterly destroyed—or at all events beyond 
the possibility of being saved except by her 
very best man. But the nation was to be | 
punished as well as saved. So, though eve- 
ry body knew well enough who the right 
man was, and had known it for years, ano- 
ther man had to be madé President—the av- 
erage man of a people that had not made up | 
its mind, after a practical trial of honesty | 
and dishonesty for three-quarters of a centu- | 
ry, whether honesty is the best policy or not! 
So it has cost, to say nothing of the lives and 
money of rebels, at least 100,000 lives and 
1,000,000,000 of dollars, just barely to es- 
cape ruin. Counting in the European friend- 
ship to the rebels, which has grown up by 
our feebleness, we stand after all just about 
where we were at the outset. We have sim- 























Of course it has done us good. It | 
has done our average men in office at, Wash- | 
ington a great deal of goody They are not | 
at all what they were, with perhaps the ex- 
ception of the Secretary of State and Post- 
master General, not that they did not all 
honestly mean to do as much good ard as 
nearly right as the majority of their constitu- 
ents would approve of. It never probably 
occurred to them to do what their constitu- 

















Let ber and, ber sister States do their whole 
duty, with united hearts, and uty - vie- 
we to our arms, will come Union, liberty 
an ce 


For t thisend I am ready to devote myself 
to the performance of whatever duty may be 
assigned me—to the utmost limit of my pow- 
ere—until its final accomplishment shall 
bring relief from the cares and labors which 
the rebellion i on us all, 

Accepting the nomination tendered by 

in behalf of the Convention, and grate- 
fatty appreciating the indulgent terms in 
which you have been pl to communi- 
cate its decision, I have the honor to be, 


with great respect, friend and servant, | 
yi bo A. AnprReEw. 





a The Washington correspondent of the 
Anti-Slavery Standard, speaking of the | 
‘Missouri matter, says: 

T de not consider it at all certain, however, | 
how the President will decide the matter. 


ents, sooner or later after it was done, could | 
not help approving. If it did, the thing was 

above their genius. For the purpose of hav- | 
ing the nation well punished and not dee- | 
troyed, we have just the best conceivable 
president and cabinet, and on the average | 
the best generals. Whenever we had too | 
good or too bad a general for that purpose, | 
the president has always laid him on the | 
Shelf, with faultless impartiality. But will | 
not four years of this be enough? By that 


country, will be fairly punished up to the | 


| principles of the best man, so that it will be | 


no longer an objection to the highest genius, 
and most lightning like efficiency, that it is | 
coupled with a radical and uncowpromsing | 
love of justice, and a readinegs for any | 
amount of reform necessary to attain it. 





it is' rumored privately that he bas sent his 
private secretary John Hay, out to Missouri | 
to take a view of the condition of things in| 
Missouri. Perhaps be has gone to Gen. | 
Schofield ‘with private instructions. This is. 
a peculiar way of Mr. Lincoln's. He fre | 
uently interferes in — matters. The | 
National Intelligencer, which is cau- 
jous in its statements, pri the ‘subjoined 
en, ph the other day: 
aaa the cease General-in-Chief of all | 
our'ferces has for weeks been in total igno- | 
rance respecting the movements and the plans. 
of the army nearest to him, it was impossible : 


All that is needed to have the best man | 
put in the right place, is to have every man | 
who knows him declare his conviction and | 
act upon it. Of course every man who is | 
now in a pretty high place thinks himself the | 
right man for the highest; He isnot to be 
counted on for the right man. The popular 
consciousness must overwhelm all such 
claims. Every loyal citizen, in his heart of 
heart, knows a certain maa whose patriotism | 
is far beyond doubt, and always was, whose 
energy is unparalleled, whose fame already 


| ply gone throngh about three years of pun- | house, with naked little pickaninnies lying 


ple of the Commonwealth will rise at the | ishment. 


time the president and his cabinet and the | gr 


sist to the last as a rival to rebels in the sup- 
port of their own despotism. But we want 
a man who will himself be a proclamation of 
liberty everywhere, to all the loyal ;—a man 
from his very nature incapable of recogniz- 
ing the right of any body, least of all a 
loyal citizen of this free republic, to hold a 
human being as property. Whether it was 
law or gospel or sorcery that brought Ameri- 
"can politicians to believe that State legisla- 
tion may keep the inalineable rights of native 
Americans in a state of non-existence, no 
man who is under that spell is fit to be pres- 
ident. No man can carry us through this re- 
lion who believes in the existence or possi- 
bility of ‘loyal slaveholders.” - 





THE ELECTIONS. 


There is nothing to add to the general 
statements with regard to the elections which 
we made last week. Ourtin’s majority in 
Pennsylvania will be over fifteen thousand, 
and Brough’s in Obio, eighty thousand, in- 
cludiag the soldiers’ vote, which is nearly 
unanimous for him. The Pennsylvania Le- 
gislature has a Republican majority of five on 
joint ballot, and in Ohio the Republicans 
have the entire Senate, and a very large ma- 
jority of the House. Towa has given Col. 
Stone, a Republican of the most radical sort, 
twenty thousand majority over Tuttle, a 
‘‘War Democrat,’’ and this vote, like that in 
Ohio and Pennsylvania, shows that whatever 
may be the professions of the Democrats, 
however thick they may daub their copper 
faces with war paint, the people will not trust 
them with authority. They have been beat- 
en in every State which has held elections 
this year, from Maine to California, inclu- 
ding Colorado and Nevada. New York will 
give its verdict against them in November. 
Maryland looks well, and unless the Pres- 
ident’s unfortunate position as to Missouri 
affairs shall work out a ‘‘conservative’’ vic- 
tory there, the series of Republican successes 
will be unbroken. 

It must not fail to be observed, that these 
brilliant political victories have all been won 
on the most radical platforms. The Phil- 
adelphia correspondent of the Anti-Slavery 
Standard says : 

“The best feature of the election was the 


manner in which the friends of the govern- 
ment conducted the canvass. . There was no 


sues—no disclaimers of anything from any- 


Treasurer, Henry K. Oliver of Salem. 


Auditor, Levi Reed of Abington. 


was taken. It was designed to express ‘‘the 
objects and views of the party denounced by 


dodging of the main question—no side i.-|. 


We have not occupied our columns with 
appeals in favor of this ticket. The _politi- 
cal contest in Massachusetts was in fact 
fought last year, and by the re-election of 
Gov. Andrew and the emphatic popular en- 
dorsement of Senator Sumner, the position 
of the State was established so that it can 
never again during the progress of the war 
be considered asin any manner doubtful. 
We nevertheless trust that none of our read- 
ers will forget to go to the polls on Tuesday 
and vote for Joun A. Anprew and his as- 
sociates on the State ticket, and for the Re- 
publican candidates for the Council and the 
Senate and House. The Governor deserves the 
most emphatic approval which can be given 
him by the people he has so nobly served. 
Our willing and enthusiastic votes are a 
cheap tribute to his unequalled excellence 
asa magistrate, but they are the only trib- 
ute we can pay to him, and we may be sure 
the one he will value most highly. He rep- 
resents, too, the principle of Union and Free- 
dom and the great patriotic issue of putting 
down the rebellion and restoring the author- 
ity of the Government, and Massachusetts 
must not fail now to give her voice and vote 
on the right side of these questions. 





MISSOURI. 


The President’s reply to the Missouri 
Emancipationists has appeared, and is ac- 
companied in some of the newspapers by a 
review of its positions, signed by Mr. 
Drake, Chairman of the radical commitee. 
Mr. Drake @hakes what seems to us a just 
and pertinent comment upon Mr. Lincoln’s 
letter, viz: that it takes little or no notice of 
the principal matters brought to his attention, 
and is confined mainly to some unimportant 
statements, which were incidentally named 
in the address. The President declines to 
remove Gen. Schofield. In doing this, he 
says he decides nothing against Gen. Butler, 
to whom he sincerely wishes it were conven- 
ient to assign a suitablecommand. He also 
declines to interfere with the present militia 
arrangements in Missouri. He however ac- 
cedes to the request of the committee that 
only those shall be allowed to vote who are 
entitled to do so by the laws of Missouri, in- 
cluding the restrictions laid by the Conven- 
tion upon those who have participated in the 
rebellion. 





body, all was fair, square, and above board. 
The question to be decided was—freedom or 
slavery? The friends of the former were the | 
friends of the government. On this broad | 
platform they took their stand ; defending the | 
Administration in all its measures—inclu- 
ding the suspension of the habeas corpus, 
the proclamation of liberty and the enlist- 
ment of negro soldiers. All the canvassers 
from General Butler to Miss Anna KE. Dick- 
inson, and from Henry Winter Davis to 
Vicksburg Montgomery, took this ground ; 
and with what effect need not be said, The 
enthusiasm of the meetings and the large 
majority at the polls, attest the wisdom as 
well as justice of this course. 

The ‘‘documents” of the campaign were 
in keeping with the speeches. One of these | 








was a huge poster, eight feet by four, got up 
by the Union candidate for City Treasurer. 
It set forth the character of the opposing can- | 
didate, Mr. Brodhead, by extracts pictorially | 
illustrated from that gentleman’s captured | 
letter. The way a new country is ‘‘opened 
to civilization and niggers,”’ was made _ plain | 
to the dullest capacity. An overseer laying 
on the lash, a squalid, tumble-down planter’s 


around loose, all done in the best style of the | 
xylographie art, made the whole thing 80 | 
glaring, that he that ran might read. It was} 
for such pictures as these—you will remem- 
ber—only got up in a much smaller and less 
likely-to-be-offensive way that we Abolition- 
ists used to be mobbed. Now, candidates 
for office resort to them to ensare their elec- 
tion. Times are changed, and politicians are 
changed with them. 
And then of the campaign documents was 
a pamphlet made up of extracts from Mrs. | 
Kemble’s ‘‘Residence on a Georgia planta- | 
tion.”’ This also was illuminated by a picture 
on the cover showing a net-work of scars on 
a bondman’s back. Still another was a re- 
= of one of our anri-slavery trac 
rt of Pierce Butler’s Slave Auction. 
n fact the canvass on the part of the 
friends of the government was a regular anti- | 
slavery campaign, as much so as if it had | 





been planned by the Executive Board of our does in the outset of a controversy, to take | 
American Society. Pennsylvania, for the | the right side of the question. 


last five or six weeks, has been a protracted | 
anti-slavery meeting. Miss Dickinson has! 
had overflowing meetings, and has given the | 
eatest satisfaction. The same ma 

of Judge Kelly, of U. 8. District Tisievoy, 
Coffey, of Horace Greeley, of George H. 
Earle, and a score more of well known anti- 
slavery men. In addition to this, our bigh- 
ways and hedges have been strewn with abo- 
lition publications, and arguments for free- 
dom have constituted the chief reading of the 
day. 

The result is as satisfastory morally, as it 
is politically. Instead of collapsing as we used 
to do as a community, with a sort of delirium 
tremens exhaustion after a ‘‘log cabin and 
hard cider” campaign, we are now more s0- 
ber than ever, and stronger and better in 
every way. The intoxicating, sorcerous spir- 
it of slavery has been so far exorcised from 
our politics, that a general election is no lon- 
ger a synonym for a general debanch. 

Democratic institutions are receiving a glo- 
rious vindication. If heey ever doubted | 
their superiority to all others, especially for 
a new a with an advanced 





my doubts would have been removed by our ; tion. 


some things and disagree in others. : : ; 
wish both to agree with me in all things ; for| breath,’ and that they will yet be permitted 
then they would agree with each other, and 
would be too strong for any foe from any 
| quarter 
wise, and I do not question their right. I, 
too, shall do what seems to be my duty. I 
| hold whoever commands in Missouri or else- 
| where responsible to me, and not to either 
ts th | Radicals or Conservatives. It is my duty to 

’ * hear all ; but, at last, I must, within my 
a judge what to do and what 


: | resolutions of the Republican State Peacen: | 


cordingly. He also instructs him to allow 
no part of the military under his command 
to be engaged in either returning fugitive 
slaves or in forcing or enticing slaves from 
their homes, and so far as practicable to en- 
force the same forbearance upon the people. 
‘‘Allow no one, (he says, ) to enlist colored 
troops except upon orders from you, or from 
here through you,” and ‘‘allow no one to as- 


sume the functions of confiscating property | 


except upon orders from here.’’ 


The President accounts for the sad state | 


He instructs Gen. Schofield ac- | 


Postmaster General Blair,’”’? and it was so 
understood by the committee and the con- 
vention. Every ‘‘conservative” perceived, 
with an instinct as unerring as that of the 
Intelligencer, the meaning of the resolution 
and resisted its adoption ; and when reported 
fit was received with the heartiest applause. 

And this is the doctrine of the Massachu- 
setts Republicans, that rebels have no rights 
which loyal men are bound to respect; and 
this is very rapidly becoming the faith and 
the practice of the country. The reconstruc- 
ted Union must be founded on the inviola- 
bility of the Proclamation of Emancipation. 
On any other basis it would be as a house 
built upon the sand. 


LATEST WAR NEWS. 


Hostilities are reopened at Charleston. 
The following is from the Richmond Enqui- 
rer of the 27th ult : 

Charleston, Oct. 26.—The enemy’s bat- 
teries, Gregg and Wagner, opened fire at 11 
o’clock ihis morning with seven guns from 
the former and four from the latter. The 
fire was principally directed against Forts 
Sumter and Johnson. Two monitors were 
also ik The firing ceased at dusk. 
One hundred shots were fired from Morris 
Island, and one hundred and sixty from the 
monitors. We fired from Moultrie. No 
damage done as yet. Our batteries replied 
vigorously. 

From the Southwest, we hear, by way of a 
special despatch to the New York Z%mes that 
| the enemy’s actions seem to indicate that 


| Bragg is moving with a large force upon 
| Cleveland, Tennessee, with the evident pur- 
_ pose of breaking through d@r lines in that di- 
‘rection. It is generally believed that the 


| movement is co-operated in by a portion of 








| ie . . 
| Lee’s forces from Virginia moving down by | 


| way of Lynchburg and Bristol, Va., with the 
| intention of driving Burnside from East Ten- 


| nessee, and turning the flank of this army, 
_ and thus compelling its retirement from Chat- 
| tanooga. 
| The Cincinnati Gazette has the following 
| under date of Chattanooga, Oct. 27 : 
| ‘A detachment under Col, Stanley, of the 
| 11th Ohio regiment, floated fifty pontoons 
| down the river in the face of the rebel sharp- 
| shooters, landed at Brown’s Ferry, and sur- 
| prised and drove the rebels from the ridge 
on the south side, opening communication 
| with Bridgeport. 
The rebels are flanked, and must evacuate 
' Lookout Mountain. 
| A second despatch says that Gen. Hazen, 
| with 2000 of Gen. Palmer’s division, attack- 
|ed the enemy on Lookout Mountain, and 
drove him from his position. 

Gen. McPherson’s expedition to Canton, 
| Miss., resulted in destroying a large number 
'of rebel mills and factories, the defeat and 
| dispersion of the rebel cavalry, and the gene- 
| ral discomfiture of the guerillas infesting that 
| section.” 

There is nothing important or intelligible 
from the Potomac army, but the accounts 


agree that there is no immediate prospect of 


| desire to see the speedy suppression of the 
war, and in the fullest sense ‘‘Liserty anp 
Union” made ‘‘onE AND INSEPARABLE.”” 


Congress, for the total abolition of slavery, 


part of the loyal women of the republic. 
deserves all possible encouragement and suc- 
cess, and we shall extend to it the heartiest 
co-operation. 


tially heard in the same manner, 
same body. 
Congress from every city, town, village and 
hamlet in all the loyal States. No time is 
be lost. ‘‘ One last, best effort now !” 


ery Society is Wittiam I. Bownircu, Esq,., 


nations may also be sent to OLtver Jounson, 


Wenpett Putiuirs, 
Cuas. C. Burwetau, 





ingly anxious to commit the Administration 
and the country against the ‘‘radical’’ doe- 





| 


| back except on conditions which would re- | 
| duce them to dependant provinces, the Zimes 


i 
i 


| says: ‘‘Missouri, which was a rebel State, 
came back into the Union, with the full and 
hearty assent of the Administration, and 
without ‘conditions’ of any kind whatever. 


Union. 
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given in the Z7ranseript: 
“Gen. Butler addressed the meeting at 


themselves as States, while the power of the 


their territory. 
a member of the cabinet that the rebel com- 
monwealth, by throwing down their arms 
| soould be received into the Union with un- 
| impaired rights and with their old loyal in- 

stitutions. His reasons for dictating terms 

before allowing the inccrporation into the 
Union of these heretofore hostile sections, 
| sprang from considerations vitally effecting 

the interests and safety of the nation. If the 
| Confederate States are re-admitted and_ their 
| representatives take their seats in Congress 
| before some radical change is effected, what 
| guaranty is there that the Federal national 














In furtherance of this patriotic and ehris- 
tian object, the ‘Women’s Loyal National 
League” at New York has taken the field, in 
advance, to procure to a petition to the next 


A MILLION OF SIGNATURES on the 
It | 


But let the loyal men be 
equally zealous and resolved to be as poten- 


Esq., Anti-Slavery Office, 48, Beekman | 


| tion refuses to let the Southern States come | demption. 


Kentucky did the same thing.’’ Missouri 
and Kentucky have never been out of the and onward, the statesmen of Great Britain 


Gen. Butter made a speech at the meet- | 
ing of the State Loyal League in Boston on 
Monday, of which the following sketch is | 


length, taking the ground with those who be- | 
lieve the seceded States have annihilated | 


general government still remains intact over | 
He opposed the position of | 


|months past in various parts of England, 
| Scotland and Ireland, indicate that the great 
| body of the working classes in the manufac- 
| turing districts, that the large and influential 
sections of the middle class begin at last to 
appreciate the momentous importance of the 
life and death struggle wherein our Repub- 
lic is engaged. At these meetings very few 
of the privileged class and of the upper por- 
tion of the middle class appear. 

Leading statesmen still misrepresent our 
Government, our Chiefs, in army and navy, 
| the spirit of our people, and the aim and end 
| of the war, in their addresses to their con- 
| stituents—as witness Sir E. B. Lytton’s late 

insulting speech. Leading newspapers, 
| weekly periodicals, and reviews, still exhibit 





by the | the incredible ignorance, audacious mendacity 
Let such a petition be sent to | and malignant prejudice which have so justly 


| surprised and shocked us. 


The hope is still 


to | Prevalent that the “‘Great Republic” is fatal- 


| ly and forever split into at least two hostile 
| sections, ete., ete. Yet, after several weeks’ 


The Treasurer of the American Auti-Sla-| residence here, I rejoice confidently to assure 


| you that the tide has decisively turned in our 


8 Railroad Exchange, Boston, Mass. Do-| favor. And just in the degree in which ap- 


| pears that our Government, with the consent, 
| approval and support of the people, are sol- 
emnly resolved to carry on the war to the end 


street, New York, and to J. Mituer Mc- of re-establishing the Republic in all its in- 
Kim, Anti-Slavery Office, 106 North Tenth | tegrity, by a policy of universal emancipa- 

street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
In behalf of the Executive Committee, 
Wm. Lioyp Garrison, President. 


i Secretaries. 


| tion, shall we command and keep the moral 
| alliance of Great Britain. Observing, ex- 

perieneed and judicious Englishmen see that 

there is but one possible mode of reuniting 
| the States in permanent peace—and that is 
| by removing the one grand element of discord, 
| antagonistic forms of labor. Homogeneous 


6 The New York Zimes is so exceed- institutions and interests can alone insure na- 


|tional unity. A united Republic must be a 
‘free Republic. 


This is just the period, then, for earnest 


hoy that , does not always keep within | Americans to declare in the fullest, clearest, 
| the limits of strict accuracy. Replying to’ and most uncompromising manner the prin- 
Gov. Hunt’s statement that the administra- 


jciple involved in our war for national re- 
I feel this so deeply that I long 
| to answer the many applications which come 
to me from various parts of Great Britain, to 
| visit them and lecture. The mind of the 
| nation is fairly open to our arguments and 
| appeals. 
| tant, and waiting to be convinced. 
| A very distinguished nobleman in Lon- 
don lately said that if Mr. Evarts had been 


| would, in commanding majority, have been 
| arrayed on the side of the Republican Gov- 
ernment against the slaveholding oligarchy. 
With this view of availing myself to the ut- 
most of the reaction, I have decided to visit 
| Edinburg next week, there to attend the So- 
| cial Science Congress, where a larger num- 
ber of the most influential men of Great 
Britain will be convened, to speak in the 
meetings of committees, converse freely as 
possible, and probably lecture. ow. u. c. 





GOVERNOR BOUTWELL’S FRATERNITY LEc- 
TURE, on Tuesday evening, was an excellent 
statement of the right and duty of the General 
| Government to prevent the readmission of the 
' rebel States into the Union, while slavery remains 
an element of society there. It was listened to 
with great attention by a very large audience. Dr. 
O. W. Holmes gives the next lecture, on the 
“Weaning of Young America,” and Gen. Butler 
follows, the weck after. 
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| West Virointia has just held an election for 


| Members of Congress, and chosen three uncondi- 
tional Unionists, Blair, Brown and Whaley. 
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of affairs in Missouri by reference to the| a general engagement. Rebel deserters say | debt will not be repudiated, or made to) wayoR STRARNS IN NASHVILLE. 


radical differences of opinion there among | 
Union mea, and thinks these are sufficient, 
without attributing blame to Gen. Schofield. | 
The removal of Provost Marshal Dick is dis- 
cussed at considerable length, but as this ‘st 
not of any general interest here, at least, we 
omit to give an abstract of what is said about | 
it.. The letter closes as follows : 


that Gen. Hill is under arrest for failing to 
carry out the plans of the rebel commander- 
in-chief. 





Stavery in Arkansas.—An Arkansas 
letter to the St. Louis Democrat says : 

‘In this State, thanks to the President, the 
slavery question is settled. 


| men and non-slaveholders in the State accept | be almost impossible to ‘choose 


| stand upon the alternative that the Confed- 
| erate debt must likewise be paid? Let this 
question come belore Congress, and all the 
| appliances of corruption would be set in mo- 
| tion to secure ‘snch a decision as would place 
the federal and rebel indebtedness upon the 
same footing. 
Gen. Butler contended that the rebel States 


All the Union | must be regarded as destroyed, or it would | 


another 


“T do not feel justified to enter upon the. the Proclamation as settled law, and are glad | President, for the reason that no candi- 


broad field you present in regasd to the 


servatives. From time to time I have done 


| and said what appeared to me proper to do} 


and say. The public knows it well, It| one thing to fear. If the government com- 
obliges nobody to follow me and I trust it, mits the affairs of this State, to some conser | of Representatives, where each Common- —* he is recruiting regiments; but he seeks at the 


obliges me to follow nobody. The Radicals | vative pro-slavgry man who will hob-nob with | wealth casts only one vote and a majority of 
and Conservatives each agree with me in| the wealthy slaveholders and induce the hope | such votes is required, and the difficulty will 


I could | 


They, however, choose to do other- | 





to for- | 


| 


The President has failed, as he too often 


And we cannot doubt 


They must labor 


+ d+ 


THE UNION AS IT IS TO BE. 
The National Intelligencer bas an article | 





upon Mr. Dana’s late speech in which he la- 
| bored to put his conservative gloss upon the. 


" 
' 


“The Intelligencer seems to doubt 


| litical difference between Radicals and Con-| faith in its virtue that they have fled the 


State with their slaves, so that the negro 
question is already settled. There is only 


in their minds that the Proclamation is ‘mere 


to hold and own their slaves, then this State 
will be lost to the Union for years to come, 
and the horrors of a guerilla war such as des- 
lates Missouri will prevail in this State. 


As soon as the principal towns in this State | 


are governed, it will be safe to call on the 
people to elect delegates to a convention to 
form a constitution. There is no earthly 
doubt but that such a convention would undo 
all that the rebel convention did, and settle 
the efficacy of the President’s Proclamation, 
by declaring in the organic act of the State 
that slavery was abolished and should never 


again exist in the State. All this can be | 
Wg are con- | done in a few months, if the man who is 


vinced that the Missouri Radicals are al- sent here to manage things wants it done.”’ 
together right, though it is quite likely that 7 
be said | they may not always have managed their case | 
prudently, or shrewdly. The difference be- 
tween them and their opponents, headed by _ Shaw appeared soon after he so nobly fell. 
Gamble and the Blairs, seems to us to be as The lizes have a special interest at this mo- 
marked as that between Brough and Val-| ment after the publication of the correspond- 
landigham in Ohio or Curtin and Woodward | 
in Pennsylvania. 
that it will soon be made to appear so to 

the President’s own mind. Our Missouri 

friends have, as Mr. Drake says, the sympa- 
thy of the great body of unconditional loy- 

alists of the free States. 
and wait. 





A TRIBUTE TO COL. SHAW. 


From the Daily Advertiser. 


The following beautiful tribute to Col. 


ence between the father of the brave officer 
and Gen. Gilmore, and might be carved up- 
on the monument which is to be erected by a 


grateful people :— 


From the Transcript. 
“TOGETHER.” 
Oh, fair-haired Northern hero, 
With thy guard of dwsky hue, 
Up from the field of battle 
Rise to the last review! 
Sweep downward, holy angeis, 
In legions dazzling bright, 
And bear these souls together 
Before Christ’s throne of light. 
The Master, who remembers 
The cross, the thorns, the spear, 
Smiles on the risen freedmen, 
As their ransomed souls appear. 
And thou, young, generous spirit, 
What will thy wellcome be? 
“Thou hast aided the down-trodden, 
Thou hast done it unto me!” 


_erpool, one in Leeds and in Manchester— 
| besides preaching on three Sundays, and, | 
' during the intervals, conversing and _corres- 


' tient and candid hearing ; but I had never) 


| of it. The slaveholding rebels had so much | date likely to be selected would receive 


such a support in the North as to give him 
a majority of the whole electoral college, con- 
| stituted of all the States both loyal and 
| rebel. Transfer the question to the House 


| be greatly increased. The policy of right 
' and justice was to restore the Union in the 
| South only so faat as the principles of free- 
' dom and loyalty are extended over the now 
| rebel damains. 
Gen. Butler and William Claflin were 
chosen delegates at large to the National 
| League, which meets at Washington in De- 
| cember. 


| IMPROVEMENT OF ENGLISH OPINION! ; 


| LETTER FROM REV. WM. HENRY CHANNING. 
From the Washington National Republican, Oct. 27. , 
Asuprook Lopce, Oct. 2, 1863. 
My Dear Friends :—This charmingly 
picturesque valley, among whom the on § 
_ shire hills—where my family have been drin 
| ing in health during the summer vacation— 
| is still my ‘‘base of operation.”’ From this 
| quiet spot I have gone out to preach and lec- 
, ture, and to it I have returned for rest. The 
contrast of these tranquil scenes with the ter- 
rible experiences of the last two years is as, 
extreme as could be well imagined. 
But I have not meanwhile been idle, as 
you will have learned from the papers. I 
have held four public meetings—two in Liv- 





ponding, a8 opportunity offered. And, so 


! far as I have been able to form an opinion 
| from what I observed and heard, these pub- 
‘lie meetings were eminently successful in re- 
_ moving misconceptions, awakening sympathy, 
‘and calling out the manifestation of good will , 


A . a: 4 
for our national cause. The enthusiasm dis- | 


played by the audiences, in each of there | 
at centres of commerce and industry, was | 
really wonderful to me. I looked for a pa-' 


' expected these overwhelming demonstrations | 


A correspondent in Nashville, under date of Oct. 
| 22, writes as follows :— 

“‘Major Stearns is meeting with fine success here, 
—not raising regiments as rapidly just now, per 
haps, as a noisy, blustering man might,—but lay 
ing the foundation of his work so firmly, and win- 
ning the confidence and co-operation of the genu- 

| inely loyal Tennesseeans so surely, and gaining the 

implicit trust of the colored people so thoroughly, 
| that his future labors will inevitably be crowned 
with the largest and best success. Like a wise 

| philanthropist, he seeks to accomplish several mi- 
nor objects, each in its way subservient to the one 
grand aim of freeing and educating and enfran- 
chizing the colored race, not as colored people, but 
as human beings, Soldiers are most needed now, 


same time to effect gradually such changes in the 
system of labor, in the habits of the blacks, as will 
tend most directly to rid this possibly splendid 
State of her one incubus,Slavery, and fit the recent 
| and present slaves for an intelligent use of the free- 
| dom into which they have already entered or will 
| certainly enter soon. 
| There is a fine opening here for missionary ef- 
forts, in teaching the hundreds of biack children 
(and adults too) who are eager to learn. Yester- 
| day I visited a school of these, some three hun- 
| dred strong, and heard some classes read. They 
' are very near the beginning yet, bat they are anx- 
ious to press on. ‘‘The harvest is great, but the 


laborers are few.” 
-+.s:-sa > 

Tue Future or THE NeGro.—A New Orleans 
correspondent of the New York Times, after giv- 
ing a very interesting account of the trial of free 
labor on the abandoned plantations of Louisiana, 
closes his letter with the following paragraph : 

“T can add but little tothis picture of the dawn 
of American civilization, which I have in vain at- 
tempted to describe. I grant freely, for such is the 
fact, that the negro is low, degraded, ignorant and 
vicious. No matter how he became so, we take 
him as we find him. But I have seen enough to 
convince me, (though I have always doubted it,) 
that he is not irreclaimable. The basis of his char- 
acter is docility and trustfulness, and these very 
characteristics have been relied on to make him, 
first, a stave, and then a brute, that he might be 
keptaslave. But I see now that he can be made 
an honest man. Inthe almost anarchical condi- 
tion of affairs which is to prevail in the South for 
a long time, the negroes may be unable to stem 
the tide of discouragement which will méet them 
every year. Their faith may die out when they 
shall meet, year after year, dishonest employers 
and lying officials. Many who wil) never meet an 
others may fail to rise above the condition to which 
two series of degrading influences and that terri- 
ble experience of a blasted faith will have reduced 
them. But if through the providence of God, the 
strength and the virtae shall be given to our gov- 
ernment, to struggle honestly with the gigantic 
disorder, reaplting from this rebellion, jg will find 
most efficient and unexpected co-operation from 
the negro himself. In the meantime, let us have 
done with this miserable trifling, wicked ac- 
quiescence in the prejudices gene out of our 
passion and ignorance. Let as look at tha facts, 
and jet us see, im this ease which [ have described, 
and in many other instances like it which 
exist, and are equally successful, the dawn of a 
better day—the regeneration of the labor of the 
Southern States. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

We observe that the Loyal Leaguers of New 
York, at their late meeting in Utica, attempted to 
dodge the Emancipation question. Bat Mr. Hen- 
ry Eber brought them ‘to ,the scratch by offering 
the following resolu ich was adopted : 

“Resolved, That we hail with joy and gratitude 
the Confiscation act, and the Emancipation procia- 
mation, not alone as efficient bat transitory war 
measures, bat as the only true and firm foundation 


of an enduring peace, and as the corner stone 
of the Union, regenerated in the spirit of Jeffer- 
son. 





Information has reached Baltimore of the mur- 
der of Lieat. Eben White, of the 7th U. S. colored 
Regiment, by Coi. John H. Sotheron, a prominent 
slave owner of St. Mary’s county. The Lieutenant 
with a squad, was sent by Col. Birney to Benedict 
to obtain recruits. Hearing that Sotheron had two 
of his slaves tied up to keep them from enlisting, 
the Lieutenant proceeded to Sotheron’s house, and 
ordered the men to be released. Sotheron and his 
son refused, and abused the Lieutenant, and threat- 
ened to shoot him—both being heavily armed. 
Lieut. White then left, and proceeded to a field 
where several of Sotheron’s slaves were at work, 
followed by the father and son, who demanded his 
object. The officer replied that he was there to 
enlist all who were so disposed. After some more 
abuse, the Sotherons declared they would kill the 
Lieutenant, and fired their guns, when the officer 
fell mortally wounded. His body was forwarded 
to his friends in Massachusetts. The two Sothe- 
rons escaped. 3 


England is beginning to confess her mistake in 
supposing us to have no principle of action beyond 
the “almighty doilar.” * Says a writer in Frazer: 


“If ever a nation in this world sacrificed itself, 
deliberately and manfully, to an idea, this has been 





the case with the Americans. Admit for the sake | 


of argument that they are altogether wrong, still 
their intense and earnest sincerity, and their single 
minded self-devotion are,magnificent, and ought to 
have excited the admiration instead of the sneers 
of their kindred.” 





Mr. Winthrop ventured out one day last week, 
and made a speech before the Massachusetts Char- 
itable Mechanic Association, full of pretty allu- 
sions to the great organ, the missing asteroid, 
“Concordia,” and other matters, which he has 
been considering form his high shelf of contempla- 
tion. 





The Provost Marshal General informs Senator 
Lane that Kansas has furnished for the U. S. ser- 
vice troops in excess of all calls to the number of 
4440. 


The Blair family, which is now engaged in the 
attempt to turn Maryland and Missouri over to 
copperheadism, is believed, in fact known, to have 
agreat degree of influence in the Navy Depart. 
ment. Perhaps this accounts for the following cu- 
rious occurrences which are related by a corres- 
pondent of the Ltheratur: 


“At the last election held in New Hampshire, a 
copperhead employed by our too confiding govern- 
ment to oversee the construction of a gunboat at 


Portland, Me., left his work, and came to Ports- | 


mouth to vote for his friend Marcy to represent his 
party at Washington. That was all right. Imme- 
diately editors of certain papers began to discover 
that he was the right man_in the right place—just 
the man to oversee Uncle Sam’s work! Per con- 
tra, at the election in Maine, the other day, an 
overseer on the public works left for half a day to 
vote to sustain the government. Immediately, his 
‘Argus-eyed’ superior officer made the discovery, 
and pat another man in his place, and in haste in- 


formed the government that he found the work | 


abandoned, and had appointed another overseer! 
So you see, it makes all the difference in this sec- 


tion how.a man votes; and I regret to say, copper- | 


head votes have, for alongtime past, been ata 

premium around our national works. But a 

change is slowly coming round. AN OBSERVER. 
Portsmouth, N. H., Oct. 15, 1863. 





The following from the Nashville Union, shows 
the spirit of the unconditional Usntonists of Ten- 
nessee. Let us stand by these men to the last, and 


this we can only do by insisting upon and extend- | 


ing the governmental policy of Emancipation: 
“The past is gone irrevocably, and we can never 
restore it. He who talks of reviving the obsolete, 
shattered and detested siave-code, is simply thrust- 
ing a firebrand into every household in Tennessee, 
for negro insurrections, burnings, tumult and 
bloodshed would assnredly follow the insane at- 
tempt. 
another year unploughed and unsown; the meagre 
crops already gathered would be consumed to ashes 
by the torch of the incendiary, and those who es- 


caped assassination would have to fiy from the | 


State to avoid the fangs of famine. The frantic 
folly of the slave code men would not only peal a 
double knell over the tomb of slavery, but would 
sweep the white population fromthe Stare. A 
standing army of ten thuusand men would not suf- 
fice te stop the exodus of the slaves, and no man 
expects to see the fugitive slave law executed 
again. It is dead, dead, dead. We must conform 
ourselves to the circumstances in which the inevi- 
table coarse of events has placed us, and make the 
best of them. 
over the unalterable and irrevocable past. If Ohio, 
Indiana, New York, Illinois, and Pennsylvania 


prosper so magnificently under yoluntary, com- | 
pensated labor, pray why cannot Tennessee do the , 


same? Let us make the experiment to which jus- 


tice prompts, humanity persuades, common. sense | 


recommends, and necessity impels us.” 





The New York Times says:—‘‘The Virginia 
House of Delegates unanimously rejected a pro- 
position for an inquiry into the peace senti- 
ment in the North. The’ newly elected Gov- 
ernor of Alabama, who has been represented in 
some quarters as a reconstructionist, replies to a 
letter of inquiry on the subject, that “if I had the 


power, I would build up a wall of fire between | 
Yankeedom and the Confederate States, there to | 


burn for ages.”’ At no time since the beginning of 
the war has there been a fiereer determination dis- 
played in the rebel counsels to make no terms with 
the North than now. 

“The heavy reverses which have fallen onf‘the | 
Confederacy’ within the last few manths, and the | 
still heavier ones which apparently impend, have 
not abated the rebel pretensions one jot. Hard as 
is the extremity, not the slightest disposition is 
evinced to lay hold of the peace platforms of the 


North for ce. The calamities of the rebel | 
leaders haye only made them, if possible, more de- 

flant andAmplacabi¢ than ever. Noreflecting man | 
pact Ne ont it would prove otherwise.” 


A _— 


. 





Governor Bramlette of Keutucky, who had been 
announced as one of the speakers on the copper- 
bead side in the New York canvass, telegraphs 
that the rebel rgiders are within forty miles of his 
capital, and therefore-he cannot come. If the reb- | 
e} leaders only Knew the true state of affairs, they 
would postpone their raids a few weeks so that | 
Bramlette could rendersome assistance to their | 
New York brethren. There ought to be a better | 
understanding between the two wings of the oppo- 
sition party. j 





At the meeting in Nashviile, Tenn., to celebrate 
the Union victories in the elections, Gov. Johnson 
spoke of the freedom of Tennessee in the future. , 
He adduced many facts to disprove tne assertion 
that slavery was necessary to the culture of cotton | 
and sugar, and advocating the policy of leasing or 
letting out in small leaseholds the extensive plan- 
tations on the lower Mississippi. He dilated upon 
the fine natural advantages of Tennessee, and re- | 
marked that “the war would contribute to purgc 
the State of the great curse of slavery, and throw 
its borders open to the immigration which free la- 
bor invites.”’ 





Look here! The Boston Courier says the use of 
the word “subject” in the Republican resolutions, 
is evidence of the despotic tendencies of the Ad- 
ministration and its supporters. We shall have to 
set Mr. Luat upon the Boston Post, which in an 
article on the suspension of the habeas corpus, 
says, “it cleaves down the liberty of every subject 
in thé land.”’ But the Post is loyal half the time, 
and therefore, in Mr. Lant’s opinion is but little 
better than an “abolition paper.” ‘ 





A Police Court clerk died recently in Boston, 
and among the speakers at the Bar meeting after- 
wards held to do him honor, was A. O. Brewster. 
Members of the Suffolk bar will see that dying in 
Boston is pretty risky business. 





Can a faction thus rule America? Like the bur- 
den of Sisyphus, they may roll their Abolition ball 
to the top of the hill, but only to seeit roll back 
again.— n Courier. e 

The burden of Sisyphus rolling an abolition ball, | 
must be a curions spectacle. , 


The lands of Tennessee would lie at least | 


It is utterly useless for us to sorrow , 


The removal of Gen. Rosecrans makesa good 
deal of talk, in the West, where there is 
a general belief in his high military qualities. The 
Gencral arrived in Cincinnati on the 26th, and was 
welcomed by a great crowd of citizens. The tele- 
graphic despatch says: 

“Judge Stover introduced the General to the as- 
semblage by saying that his fellow citizens of Cin- 
cinnali a i the work he had accomplished 
for his country, and he assured him of their un- 
shaken confidence. While he had never dishon- 
ored his native State, his native State had never 
forgotten him Allading to his removal from the 
Army of the Cumberland, Judge Stover said the 
pople would require the records on which that ac- 
tion was based. 

_ Gen. Rosecrans returned thanks for the expres- 
sion of sympathy and respect which this public re- 
ception implied. While he felt fiattered by it, he 
could not forget that the heart of the people did not 
go out to individuals alone. It was the principle for 
which we were contending—the struggle for na- 
tional life—which produced such assemblies. He 
asked the people never to forget their duty to the 
Government, whatever might happen to individu- 
als. The question as to how he had been used he 
desired to jeave for futuretime to answer. ‘Some 
friends of mine in New York.’ he said, ‘are very 
solicitous of my health. The Army of the Cum- 
berland think I am well enough, and so dol. As 
for the quantity of opium [ have taken, consult 
my d ist. New York and Washington papers 
have said that Generals Crittenden and McCook 
intended to make charges against me. They have 
assured me that they exceedinyly regret that such 
talse reports should be started. 

Gen. Rosecrans further said that since the battle 
of Chickamauga he had received a letter of ap- 
proval from the President for his action in that 
affair, and whatever charges appeared in the East- 
ern papers against him, he was satisfied that the 
Government was iY no way responsible for them. 
He expressed his readiness to do whatever the 
Government required of him. 
| At the conciusion of Gen. Rosecrans’ speech 

cheers were ziven for him and for the Army of 
| the Cumberland. The welcome throughout was 
| earnest and hearty.” 


The newspapers have been full of hints and sug- 
| gestions as to Rosecrans’ conduct and habits, some 
of which may be worth noting. The Cincinnati 

correspondent of the Courier des Etats Unis (a 
copperhead paper) says that he is discouraged 
| about the war, disgusted with the Government 
| policy, and espevially with Andy Johnson’s course 
in Tennessee, and with the traffic which goes on in 
| the name of patriotism. 

“Profoundly honest and religious, Rosecrans res 
| gards these spectacles with bitter aversion. His 
religious feeling have grown upon him in propor- 
tion to the excesses and intrigues which he is im- 
potent to prevent; and in mystical hopes of anoth- 
er world he seeks relief from the corruapticns of the 
present. He no longer fights with any ardor, but 
| simply from a sense of duty, considering each vic- 
| tory a useless waste of blood. He has no confi- 
dence in his successes, considering that they are 
followed by the swoop of birds of prey, whose ra- 
pacity makes hopeless the pacification of the coun- 
jtry. * * All these details come to me from 
| a person very dear to Rosecrans, to whom the gen- 
| eral wrote that he saw in the defeat of Chicamauga 
| the finger of God.” 

If this description of the morbid condition of 
| the General’s mind is correct, his removal was in- 
| dispensable. Possibly he may have become impa- 
| tient at the slowness of the administration in push- 

ing on the Emancipation policy, for he was an ab- 
| Olitionist of a very ultra sort, judging from some 
| recent letters. 








| The Tridbune’s correspondent charges {Rose- 
| crans, McCook and Crittenden with being asleep 
| while Thomes was saving the army they had 

abandoned. He also says that Rosecrans persisted 
| in retaininga chief of army police who had been 
| guilty of gross abuses, remorseless confiscations 


| and monopolies, against which Gov. Johnson has | 
| protested. Opium eating is also charged upon the | 
General. The New York Herald, more charitably | 


supposes that Rosecrans is removed because the 
Government has found it necessary to place all the 
| Western armies under one head, and has preferred 
Ger. Grant, for Commander-in-Chief. As Rose- 
crans could not be asked to take a subordinate 
| position, the army of the Cumberland is placed 
| under the lead of Gen. Thomas. The people will 
be glad that the command is in such good hands, 
and will patiently wait for a solution of the Rose- 
crans mystery, which wil! come in good time. 
There have been rumors of the removal of Meade 
and Dahlgren, but these officers still hold their 
places. 





The military operations in Virginia for four 
| weeks past, are described as well as satirized in 
the following from the Springfiéld Republican, 
written by Dann Browne, its correspondent in the 
2d Army Corps: 


“Dear Repulican :—If you have any business 
in the transportation line, or anything connected 
| therewith, let me solicit your custom for our great 

Potomac and Rapidan through route ! Prompt- 
' ness and Dispatch! Meade and Lee’s Through Ex- 
press, weekly line, between Alexandria and Cul- 
pepper; connections with principal points North 
and South (especially the Old Capitol and the Libby 
prison.) 

The subscribers having completed their arrange- 
ment and gotten their line into running order, will 
hereafter, until further notice, run their machines 
(the ‘Army of the Potomac’ and ‘Army of North- 
ern Virginia’) every week through from Culpep- 
per, Va., to Alexandria, Va., and vice versa, giv- 
ing tfieir personal attention to the running of each 
train, Lee preceding Meade at a proper interval on 
the out trains, and Meade preceding Lee with sim- 
ilar regularity on the in trains. The perfect famil- 
iarity of these old stagers with the whole route in 
question, and the frequency with which they have 
traversed it, enable them to calculate with perfect 


stock reyardless of expense, and putting them 
| through night and day alike, they are enabled to 
disregard the ordinary drawbacks of weather, state 
of roads, ete., as those who do a smaller business 
cannot. Patronage respectfully solicited. 
G. G. MEADE, 
R. E. Lee, 

P. S.—The line through Pennsylvania has been 
discontinued in consequence of a painful collision 
' which occurred there in July last, but as such 

things have been carefully avoided ever since, and 
| every precaution taken for the future, it is hoped 
| that an indulgent public will not remember that 


accuracy the time of arrival at the indicated points. | 
Having gotten up all their locomotives and rolling | 


The question of the enlistment of negroes in the 
loyal slave States, is, we are sorry to say, still in 
an unsettled condition. The President is disposed 
to let Gen. Schofield take charge of it in Missouri, 


the plan in that State. One of Gen. Thomas’s re- 
erviting officers has already been sent out of the 
State by Schofield. In Maryland things look bet- 
ter, though the malign influence of the Blairs is 
| plainly visible there. Kentucky still holds the 
Government at bay on this vital question. 








The London correspondent of the New York 
| Herald says that Napoleon has sent 60,000 men to 
| Mexico, and thas his design is to seize Texas and 
' Louisiana and the month of the Mississippi, 
; and dictate for a Southern confederacy that shall 
include Maryland, the District of Columbia, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky and 
Missouri. ‘This needs confirmation.” 

Palmerston’s organ, the London Post, gravely 
informs its readers that during two years and a half 
of war, the United States Government has not 
raised a single dollar by taxation! No wonder 
this British Ignoramus is astonished at our finan- 
cial succes. 

Two hundred and seventy-four citizens of Here- 
ford, Eng., citizens and workingmen, have ad- 
Cressed a letter to President Lincoln, which, is full 
of friendly expressions to our cause. These peo- 
ple say that as the yet unpeopled territories of this 
country are destined to become the future homes 
of many millions of the human race, they regard 
themselves as vitally interested in our contest, as 
oue involving the extension or diminution of so- 
cial and political freedom. 

“Mr. Sumner’s speech upon our international 
affairs (says the New York Herald,) has been 
translated and published in Paris. It has pro- 
duced great effect upon the minds of the — 
there, and causes them to deprecate any action on 
the part of their government which might cause 
a war between the two countries. To add to the 
popular feeling upon this subject in France was 
the announcement of the arrival in New York 
harborof the Russiaa fleet. 

Lord Brougham has made a speech at the Social 
Science meeting on the American War. The com- 
ments of the New York Times upon it are so just 
that we copy them: 

“His speech is full of the misrepresentations 
and falsehoods that he has learned from the Lon- 
don newspapers} and these mingled with his own 
| bite, make his speech foully atrabilious. It is a 
| dreadful thing for an octogenarian, tottering on 
the verge of the grave, whose language should 
have truth as wellas authority, to say that the 
Union people have ‘exuited in wholesale blood- 
shed,’ have ‘actually gloried in it as a proof of their 
high nature,’ and are ‘not only unsatisfied with 
the destruction of half a million, but are vain of 
the slaughter’—when he might know that there 
| Never were a people so adverse to war with another 
' as the people of t 
| South; and that there never were a people at war 
| who wereso anxious to terminate it speedily and 
honorably, and who would make so many conces- 
sions to that end asthe peopleofthe North. Every- 
body in the country remembers the feeling of hor- 


1861, in prospect of war; and no ope outside of 
the country coald conceive the feeling of exultant 
joy that would now spread over the land on the 
arrival of the day of peace. But the war was and is 
an unavoidable necessity; and the Union is abso- 
lutely necessary for the permanent security of 
peace. Though Lord Brougham and the ‘whole 
world stand aghast’ at this war, neither of them 
have any conception of the sorrow with which it 
fills the people of these United States.’ 

The rebel rams have been effectually stopped, 
the British Government having put its “‘broad ar- 
rows” upon them, and this, as the London Obser- 
ver says, is ‘‘not a thing to be trifled with.” 

Queen Victoria was present at Aberdeen on the 
occasion of the inauguration of the statue of the 
, late Prince Consort. The English papers are filled 
|, With congratulations that she has summoned cour- 
age to reappear in public life. 
| Henry Ward Beecher spoke in Liverpool on the 
| 16th inst., beforea densely crowded andience. 

There was a large number of secessionists at the 
| meeting who did all they could to get up a row 
' and interrupt Mr Beecher, but they were ina 
| great minority. 
| first to last was enthusiastic. He was continually 
interrupted by disgraceful outcries, {but showed 
| great calmness and tact, and could not be put 
; down. He showed how much England was in- 
| terested in the triumph of the North. He assert- 
| ed that slavery was the root and branch of the 





| mately secure emancipation. He believed that 
; under the influence of Earl Russell’s speech and 
the seizure of the suspected rams, the hostility of 
the North to England would disappear. 
| claded by pointing out that in view of the threat- 


ening aspect of affairs throughout the world, | 


| kindred nations like England and America should 
| not be estranged, for united they would be a 
‘match for the world. A vote of thanks to Mr. 
Beecher was carried with great cheering not un- 
mixed with hissing. 
The London Times comments on the presence o 
| the Russian fleet in New York with a good deal of 
asperity, saying that it shows a sympathy betwee 
Russia and the United States which “is becoming 
| Stronger under the influence of calamity, disap. 
' pointed ambition, and the rebukes of the civilized 
| world,”—the civilized world being the London 
| Times, we suppose. 


| 
' 
| 
| 
H 





| ed a letter in reply to Hou. Heory T. Blow’s re- 
view of his blackguard speech at St. Louis. A 
, considerable portion of it is occupied with an at- 
'temptto show that Gen. Grant agrees with him- 
| self rather than with Mr. Chase on the question of 
the opening of the Mississippi to trade. Of Mr. 
, Chase, Blair says: “With very great ability, and 


| all the good looks, polished manners and gentle- | 


| manly bearing that Mr. Blow claims for him, he is 


and we fear that this is equivalent to a defeat of 


e North were to war against the | 


| Tor that spread among the people in the Spring of | 


Mr. Beecher’s reception trom | 


He con- 


“THE Buarrs.”"—Frank Blair, Jr., has pablish- | 


| reply, indicating that that was his own business. | 


| quired Gen. W. 


) given place in a great measure to a neat uniform 


‘ever before. Accessions to the army are being , 
| rapidly made. 
, when it entered Pennsylvania. The last call of the i 


unfortunate occurrence to the prejudice of the 


j ” P 
company.” Dunn Browne, Secretary, | ™@rin the country.” He proceeds to illustrate 


what he calls his selfishness by stating that Sena- 
' tor Wade of Ohio might have been nominated for 
| President if Chase bad not interfered, his friends 
supposing that if Wade were chosen no Ohio man 
would have a chance to succeed him. Blair ought 
| to thank Chase for this, if his story is true, for Ben 
| Wade would have made short work of the Blair 
fight at Bristow, he saw a conscript straggling | family if he had becn President of the United 
ones win Ha Sota ype ee on ' States. 
¥ rs SK en. . 4 M4 ‘ 
poesine pect ao oh vs eB . oes nasal twing, | The New York Herald recommends Frank Blair 
denoting his recent departure from the Eastern | for Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
States. ‘What are you doing here without a gun?’ | on the ground that his election would prepare the 
demanded the General. The man gave an evasive | way, for a conservative (copperhead) victory in the 
Presidential election. We perceive that Mr. Theo- 
| dore H. Sweetser, the opposition candidate for At- 
| torney General in this State, in his speech at Fan- 
| euil Hall the other evening, endorsed the Blairs 





An army correspondent of the New York Tri- 
bune is responsible for the following: 

That Gen. Warren is the man to make good sol- 
diers is indisputable, and that he commands a gal- 
lant corps is undeniabie. The following incident 
is characteristic. 

“When falling back during the night after the 


‘What have you got ander your coat there?’ in- 
“A gun, you d—d fool,” returned 
the conscript, partly revealing a gun beneath the 
folds of his ample coat. ‘There is no discount on 
that man,’ remarked Gen. Warren to an aid, and 
assed on. Should this meet the brave fellow’s eye, 
will learn that he addressed his complimentary 
response to Gen. Warren, and will wonder, per- | 


haps why he was not punished. in the main we agese wih Montgomery Blais, 


| of Maryland,—a pretty zood ‘copperhead,’ he 





| Massachusetts, he would be in danger of being 


Charles Hallock formerly of the New York 
mobbed or hanged. Frank Biair, of Missouri, was 


Journal of Commerce, now, (as always) in the | 
rebel service, writes to the Bermuda Gazette as fol- 
lows: 

“The government is providently preparing for 
the winter campaign. Upon the advent of the sea- 
son of frosts, the great majority of the troops will- 
be supplied with warm and suitable clothing. Al- 
ready have the motley hues of the rank and file 


Radicalism. These gentlemen in many respects 

stand just where Democrats Jo. [It was true that 
| Mr. Dana went to Worcester, and helped pass res- | 
' olutions one side to Boutwel! and the other to Hale 
| of the Advertiser, but they meant to have resolu- 

tions that possessed no significance at all. It is 
| very certain that Montgomery Blair is a good cop- 
perhead, as is also Frank Blair and he was quite 
sure they would have to leave their party. As‘ 
long as such things are seen, there was no reason 
to despair.” 


of gray caps and jackets, and trowsers of light 
blue. They are rapidly being perfected in disci- | 
pline, and the drill is now far more severe than 





Lee’s army is far stronger than | ~¢ 
AN INTERESTING LipEL Suit.—The Utica (N. 


Y.) Herald reports the interesting case of Rev. . 
Leicester A. Sawyer, author of the “Reconstruc- | 


President, extending the conscription age to forty- 
five, and the action of individual States in raising 
large levies for loyal defence and special service, 
has added vastly to the numerical strength of the 
coufederate forces. The energies of the South are 
just beginning to be thoroughly aroused. -4la- 

ma has recently extended the limits of the mil- 
itary age below eighteen years to sizteen,and | 
above forty fire to sizty, and it is believed that at , 
the next meeting of the confederate Congress an 
act will be passed reguiring aii persons, of what- 
ever age, capable of bearing arms, to enter the 
service. The places of persons detailed for of- 
ficial business will be supplied, as far as possible, 
with disabled soldiers. It is moreover suggested 
that siaves be required to fill the places of white 
teamsters, and perform whatever duties, connected 
with army operations, may be required. There has 
been some newspaper discussion as to the policy of 
slaves as soldiers; but it has not reached officia! cir- 
cles, and the idea is simply preposterous, and will 
hot be adopted, all Yankee statements to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. By all possible means the 
entire effective force of the South will be placed in 

field, and it is reasonable to presume that un- 
T any contingency the army of the confederacy 
will henceforth be fully equal, if not superior, to 
the enemy’s forces.” 


‘ the New Testament, against Charles Van Wyck, | 
publisher of the Christian Intelligencer, the organ 
of the Reformed Datch church. This was an agc- 
tion for libel, the Inteltigencer having, ina review 
of Mr. Sawyer’s “Reconstruction” called the au- 
' thor, a “lanatic,”"a “renegade Unitarian,” and a 
“‘renegade infidel.”” The result was an agreement 
of the jury as to the libellous character of the ar- 
ticle, but a disagreement on the question of dam- 
azes alone, the amount varying from $3000 to six 
cents. The trial marks a step in the progress of 
the community towards a more perfect toleration 
in religious matters. We shall publish it next 
week. ' 

OG> We don’t know that the President can raise 
300,000 new volunteers, bat he can place Buell and 
McClellan in the field, and that would be worth 
half the number.— Louisville Journal. 

Yes—to the rebels. 





FIFTEEN THOUSAND MORE! 


Massachusetts is called upon to furnish 15000 
More soluiers, its proportion of the 300,000 new 
levies now decmed requisite for putting down this 
rebellion. Gov. Andrew is busy arranging his 
partof the work, and is confident that the people 
will respond. He has sent Gen. Pierce, the efficient 
commander of the camp at Read ville, to Washing- 
ton to perfect arrangements. Boston is about to 
erecta large recruiting house on the Common. 
Two months are allowed for raising our quota, 
then, if we fail, comes another draft. Let the peo- 
ple cheerfully and unanimously take hold of the 





ty vessels, carrying over ten thousand men. We 
captured two of the ganboats, with all on board 

crippled a third, w afterward sunk at sea, and 
sent the whole force back where it started from. 

The number of killed and wounded Yankees 
was greater than our entire number. The number 
of prisoners was eight umes our entire force. 
The number of guns captured was more than 
double the number we had, and five times the 
weight of metal. 

These men were Jeff. Davis’s Guard, a compa- 
ny of Irish volunteers, raised in the city of Hous- 
ton in 1861, for the war. Silver medals have been 
presented to each member of the garrison by the 
citizens of this city. 

The gunboat Clifton, one of the captured boats, 
is now in as good condition as when the attack 





work, 


FREEDOM CONVENTION OF SLAVE STATEs.— | 
Messrs. B. Gratz Brown, Fred. Moench, Henry T- 
Biow, J. W. McClurg, Emil Pretorius, 8. H. Boyd, 
Ben Loan, C. E. Moss, Sam Knox, and James | 


Lindsay, of Missouri, four of whom are members | 
of the new Congress from that State, and two oth- 
ers contestants of seats, have issued an address to | 
the friends of freedom in the slaveholding States, 
inviting them to meet in mass convention at Lou- 
isville, Ky., on the 8th day of January. The fol- 
lowing paragraph from this address admirably ex- 
presses a great truth which eannot too solemnly be j 
m pressed upon the minds of the people as well as 
the men charged with the administration of the | 
government: 


“The war which has now existed for near three 
— oe vy ~ = and devotion of the | 

yal people o republic to suppress the re- | 
bellion, has- dev no fact more striking than 
the necesity of assimilating all re-occupied terri- 
tory can be reposed upon. The in- | 
trinsic hostility between communities differing so 
widely in their social structure re appears con- 
stantly in the rear of our conquests with more vir- | 
ulence from the temporary depressions inflicted. | 
Assimilation, and with it permanent peace, can | 
only take place uponthe doing away with that in- 
stitution upon which the rebellion is predicated, 
and from which it derives all of its sympathy and | 
encouragement in the loyal States. Nowhere are | 
there now seen either men or parties embarrassing | 
the prosecution of the war who do not connect | 
therewith an open hostility to all measures that 
tend to relieve the country of the slave system. 
To suppress by force the rebellion, therefore, if | 
such a course were mach more practicable than it | 
has becn found to be, and leave the cause un- 
touched to breed other rebellions, and enkindile here- | 
after constant animosities ready as the present has | 
| done to appeal for solution to the arbitrament of | 
| Civil war, would be national suicide. {ts effects | 
| upon the several States would be even more disas- | 

trous, antagonizing them against each other neces- | 
sarily from the presence of that institution, around 
| which would cling so many memories of a past | 
| conflict, and laying waste their fields, depopula- | 








| property utterly insecure in the subsequent strife 

for supremacy that would result between different | 
| classes of the community. Hence it is that an in- | 
| sistance upon freedom policies, both national and 
State presents itselfas the supremest duty of the 
hour—a duty not to be subordinated to any theory 
of the past or any hesitancy of the present. ”’ 


The immediate duty is also one of present self 
preservation as is amply demonstrated by the guer- 
illa raids now so prevalent in Tennessee, Arkansas, 
Missouri, Maryland and Kentucky. Changes 
which in other days might assume a gradual char- 
acter, now find in the perils of the times a demand 
for immediate action. To insure the requisite 
unity and support to the friends of freedom in the 
slave States, the general Government should adopt 
a military and civil policy which shall recognize 
freedom as the true basis of loyalty, and give 
guarantees against retrogression and that the prin- | 
ciples embodied in the Emancipation and Confis- | 
cation policy will be effectively carried out. This | 
is necessary, because few will be disposed to en- | 
| gage in the work of effecting the changes needed | 

for the positive uprooting of slavery, if they are to | 
| be lett unsupported to reap their reward from the | 

slave power, reinstated or dominant in the States | 
| or the nation. T») promote a more cordial under- | 
, Sfanding and more efficient action, the Convention | 
| at Louisville is talled. It ought to be largely at- 
| tended; and the men who are engaged in the move- 
' ment should receive the sympathy and support of 
' all loyal men of the North. 











, ed tothe French Ambassador Mercier, from the 


| archives in Washington, all the plans aad maps of | 
| trouble, and maintained that the North fought for | the campaign of Gen. Scott, in order thereby to 
| Union because it believed the Uhion would ulti- | facilitate for the invading army the work of slay- | 
‘ing the republic.””’ The Pionier article on this | 


| subject may be found on our fourth page. It de- 
| serves the immediate attention of the Secretary’s 
friends, and a contradiction, if a contradiction is 
| possible. 





| 
| to the Anglo African, gives a report of a speech re 


| gomery. Weare exceedingly reluctant to believe | 


of freedom in Kansas have endeared him to anti- 


| and ungentlemanly expressions which are here at- 
tributed to him. We therefore decline, for the | 
| present, to publish the speech, and hope to hear 
| thatthe Colonel has been misreported, or that 
| there is some other sort of explanation consistent | 
| with the anti-slavery character which he has here- | 
tofore maintained. 
| The Port Royal writer says that Col. Littlefield | 
| afterwards spoke to the regiment and his remarks | 
dispelled the bad effects of Col. Montgomery's , 


| 
| 
| 
| 


speech. 
} 


| CORRESPONDENCE. 


! PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 22, 1863. 








| The New York Tribune and some others of our 


, best j I y that th ti { tbe Presi- | 
| as thoroughly selfish and narrow as any publie¥ pent domreeie ony We ei cpgnsci el bgaainabign 


| 


dency should not be discussed until next sammer, 


ing of Gen. Magruder. 


ting their villages, making all tenures of life and Ss 


| of July last. 


Cot. MontcomERy.—A member of the 5ith- | 
Massachusetts regiment writing from Port Royal | 


; cently made to that regiment by Col. James Mont- 


was made, ani is the headquarters for the time be- 
Commander Cadwell, of 
the Clifton, and Captain Thompson, of the Sachem, 


| together with the balance of the officers captured, 
| are confined in the court house in this city. 


Another attempt to invade Texas is looked for. 
Our army is ready for the invasion at all points. 
Sabine Pass was the weakest point we had.’ 

THE THREE UNION MEN OFT puTH.—The 


Nashville correspondent of the . Tribune, 
speaking of the meeting of a train with Union sol- 
diers, with another containing rebel prisoners, 
says: 

“‘As I observed, the hearty good will and cor- 
diality of these two car loads of men, who have 
just been engaged in deadly conflict, and saw that 
among them there was really little difference of 
opinion and scarcely a vestige of-ill-feeling and 
animosity, I felt encouraged to believe that when 
the rich set free the negroes, whom they are fight- 
ing for, and are sufficiently humbied to acknow!l- 
edge and obey the laws of Him that created all men 
equal, and endowed each one of them with certain 
inalienable righ, among which are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness, it would take but a 
short time for those who have really done the most 
fighting to forget the past, and be united by their 
ene and perils in a more cordial and genuine 

nion. 

A Union officer coming along said to a rebel, 
‘Will you answer me one question? What are you 
fighting for?’ ‘What are yaus?’ (yous) was the 
immediate reply of ‘Alabama’ and some others. 
‘That is not answering my question. I asked you 
first,’ said the officer; at which there were mutter- 
ings of ‘liberty bills,’ ‘Abolitionists,’ ‘anconstitu- 
tional,’ and sume such expressions. ‘We are fight- 
ing for the rich man’s niggers,’ finally spoke up 
an intelligent looking corporal ina clear and de- 
cided voice. There were some ‘constitutional’ 
mutterings against this; but it was entirely wo 





| feeble to neutralize the impression of truthfulness 


the first remark had made on all the crowd, con- 
federates and Unionists. ‘That is all you need to 
say,’ he remarked; ‘that short sentence covers the 
whole ground.’’ 

These are the Unionists to be conciliated at the 
South, and not the feudal lords whom Seward in- 


vites back into the Senate. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Post Orrice, Boston, 
Oct. 17, 1863. 

The order disallowing the mailing of newspapers 
and periodicals to regular subscribers, by news- 
dealers, upon the same terms as such matters is 
sent from an office of publication has been tempo- 
rarily suspended. For the present, news dealers 
may mail newspapers and periodicals to regular 
subscribers in the same manner as before the Ist 
JOHN G. PALFREY, 

Postmaster. 
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MARRIED. 


In this city 26th inst., Rev. John E. Round of 
Cambridge, to Miss Harriet M. Case of Boston. 





In East Boston 26th inst., Mr. J. H. Tomlinson | 


of Chicago, to Miss Anuette A. Webster of East 
Boston. 

In Charlestown 27th inst., George W. Smith to 
Lizzie D., daughter of Henry Hyde, of Charles- 
town. 

In Brookline 19th inst., Mr. T. Edward Baker to 
Miss Mary Abby Mecum, both of Brookline. 

In Lynn 27th inst., Mr. William W. Hawkes of 
Lynn to Miss Emma Jane Parker of Woburn. 


DIED. 
In this city 21st inst., Miss Sarah Webber, 86. 








| In Newburyport 26th inst., Miss Sarah Cutler, 

| 1G 

| Is Tats Trug?—The Pionier, of this city, | 
(German newspaper) makes the startling asser- | 

| tion: that “Mr. Seward, at the time when the. 

, French invasion of Mexicowas in process, entrust- | 


In New York 24th inst., Nestor Houghton, Esq., 
fotmerly of this city, 68. 

In Washington 16th inst., William H. Tew, for- 
| merly of Taunton, 38. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


| 





HEADQUARTERS, Boston, Oct. 24, 1863. 


r, that Col. Montgomery, whose services to the cause | GENERAL OrveR, No. 29. 


William Raymond Lee, (of West Roxbury, late 


n | Slavery men, made a speech containing the unjust Colonel of the Twentieth Regiment Massachusetts 


Volunteer Infantry,) is appointed Chief Engineer 


of the Militia of Massachusetts, upon the General  ‘“* . 4 4 
Staff of the Commander-in-Chief, with the rank of | i#! documents, speeches, sermons, addresses, an 
| editorials as may be of permanent interest; select- 


| ing carefully from the great mass of matter which 


Brigadier General, and he is to be obeyed and res- 
pected accordingly. 

By order of His Excellency Jonn A. ANDREW, 
Governor and Commander-in-Uhicf. 

WILLIAM ROGERS, 
Assistant Adjutant General. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


TREASURER’S OFFICE, ) 
Boston, Oct. 7, 1853. § 


Notice to Offictes and Soldiers below named, on | 


duty at the time of the Riots in Boston, August, 
1863. 


Paymentof services as above will be made as | 


follows: 


U. S. 5-20°S 


FOR SALE, AND READY FOR DELIVERY, BY 
M. BOLLES AND COMPANY, 


RITICAL READINGS. 


PROF. J. C. ZACHOS will give a series of crit- 
ical readings from the Poets, at the Warren street 
Chapel, in aid of this Institution. 

The course will consist of ten readings and criti- 
cal Lectures, in the following order: 

1. Introductory—The Poet and his Art. 

2. Chaucer—The Medizval Poet. 

8. Spencer—The Romantic Poet. 

4. Shakspeare—The Dramatic Poet. 

5. be (Hamlet)—The Idealist. 

6. ? (Shylock }—The Realist. 

7. Milton—The Hebraic Poet. 

8. Barns—The Popular Poet. 

9. Coleridge—The Metaphysical Poet. 

10. Wordsworth—The Contemplative Poet. 

The Lectures will be delivered in order every 
THUSSDAY EVENING, commencing with Thurs- 
day, Octobor 8th, at 74 o’clock. 


Tickets may be obtained at the stores of Walker, 
Wise & Co.,or Crosby & Nichols, Washington 








street, or at the Chapel in Warren street. One 
dollar for the whole course. 6—6 
IN THE SOUTH. 


eee 
Within the lines of our armies are many thou- 
sands of colored men—healthy, strong and unem- 
ployed. Beyond our lines, but within our reach, 
are a hundred thousand and more who unwil- 
lingly labor for the support of the rebel- 
lion. The government is prepared to arm these 
men and place them where they can do much for 
themselves and for us. But the system of recruit- 
ing for the regular army was adopted for a small 
force, and when unaided by the States it is Ww. 
The deficiencies of this service, it is proposed to 
remedy by agencies established by the contribu- 
tions of patriotic citizens. These agencies will be 
solely for co-operation with the government for the 
more rapid advancement of the recruiting service ; 
for obtaining acclumated men for the increase of the 
army, by the use of such means as will induce 
them to offer themselves to the government. The 
committee will undertake nothing which is not 
sanctioned by the Commanders of Departments, 
| by the laws of civilized warfare, and by the laws 
| of the land. The undersigned have been appoint- 
| ed by a large committee to solicit subscriptions for 
| this object, and they request that those who will 
take part in forwarding it, should send their con- 
| tributigns to Mr. RICHARD P. HALLOWELL, 
| Treasurer, No. 98 Federal street, Boston: 
J. M. FORBES, 
A. A. LAWRENCE, 
MARTIN BRIMMER, 
THOMAS RUSSELL, 
J. H. STEPHENSON, 
LE BARON RUSSELL, 
Executive Committee. 
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WILLIAMS & CO., PcuBLISHERS AND Booxk- 
e SELLERS, 100 Washington street, Boston. 
ESTABLISHED 1856. 

A. W. & Co. are the special New England Agents 
for the Publications of Messrs. Harper and Broth- 
| ers, of New York, including their valuable Theo- 
logical, Miscellaneous, and School Books. Also, a 
general assortment of Works in every department 
| of trade, which they sell at very low prices. 
| Particular attention is paid to supplying Coun- 
try Traders, Schools, Academies, Colleges, Fublic 
and Private Libraries, Associations, &c. 





Subscription Agency forall American aud Foreign 

Newspapers and Periodicals at lowest rates. 
Orders answered with promptness, and goods 

forwarded to any part of the Union. 





Dew Publications. 
. ENGLAND AND AMERICA: 
A Speech 


BY 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


DELIVERED AT 


Pree Trade Hall, Manchester, Eng, 


CCT. 9, 1863. 











To an Audience of 6000 Persons. 


6a A Full Report.¢9 


A neat Pamphlet mo. pp. 40. Price 15 cents. 


GREAT ORATION 





or 


Wendell Phillips 


ON 


TOUSSAINT L’OUVERTURE. © 


PRICE 10 CENTS. 





JUST PUBLISHED: 
TOUSSAINT L'OUVERTURE : 


A Biography and Autobiography. 





1 Vol. 12mo. pp. 372, illustrated with an au 

| tic portrait and autograph of Toussaint, and a col- 

| ored outline map of Colonial St Domingo. Price 

| $1,253. 

This volame contains two distinct works—a 
Biography and an Autography. The Biography is 
that of Dr. Beard, revised and improved,—the only 
impartial, and complete record of the life of the 
great Negroin any language; while the autography 

| is a translation, made expressly for this edition, of 

the naive and masterly review of his public career, 
which Toussaint addressed to the Emperor Napo- 
| leon where he was a prisoner in the fatal cell of 
| the Chateau de Joux. This interesting Memoir 
| was published by permission, from the original 
manuscripts in the General Archives of France, for 
the first time about ten years since, by a Haytian 
| exile. Ithas never been translated into English 
| before. A collection of interesting essays is ap- 
| pended—which embraces a Proclamation by King 
| Christophe, in which he alludes to Toussaint’s ser- 
| vices and policy; an essay by Harriet Martineau, 
| in which she describes a visit to the Chateau de 
| Joux; a similar but quite recent account of the 
same journey by John Bigelow, Esq., our Consu- 
at Paris; the poems of Wordsworth and John G. 
Whittier on the hero of Hayti; while an extract 














The Commonwealth 


| Illustrated London News, Punch, &c. Geueral 
| 
18 PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY AT 





respect of race, nativity, or sect. 


real government. 


| 22 BROOMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 


The Commontealth is an independent journal, 
| devoted to the cause of Free Democratic Govern- 
ment; government by the whole people without 


It will call unceasingly for the utter extinction 
of Slavery, holding Freedom to be the inalienable ; 
right of all men, and the essential condition of any 


from Wendell Phillips great oration, appropriately 
closes the volume. 

It is claimed that Toussaint L’Ouverture was 
notonly the ablest Neyro that has appeared in 
modern History, but the greatest military genius 
| and statesman that the New World has produced, 
| 4p to the present time. Hence, the appearance of 
| this book, while we are still debating the military 
capacity or tne Negro, is timely, and needed. 








j LAMARTINE ON TOUSSAINT. 
“The Auroral Soul.” 





NAPOLEON BONAPARTE ON TOUSSAINT. 


“We take pleasure in recognizing the services 
| which you have rendered to the French 


ment of Liberty as the legitimate and specific wea- | If the banner floats over St. Domingo, it is to yon 


| 
| 
It will continue to insist upon the full caption | 


| pon against the rebellion of Slavery. 


It believes in the Constitution as it is, and in the 
Union as it was not, before the rebellion, but as it on the 


It is not the organ of any party or man; but is | 
pledged to the welfare of the people, to Liberty, | 


| 

{ 

| Was meant by its founders to be. 
| 


Equality, 
shall rise or fall. 


| The Commonwealth will not, however, devote 
itself entirely to political questions, but will seek | 
to become in the best sense of the word a FaMyyy | 


| NEWSPAPER. 


| the daily journals throw before the public. 
' Tt will also aim to serve the cause of Literature 


™ and Art, by presenting its readers original Essays, 


| Tales, Sketches, Reviews, and Notices, all of real 


- | excellence, and will select freely from fields new 


| and old. In its columns have already appeared 
' articles in Verse and Prose, from some of the best 
American writers. 

The Sciences and Useful Arts will not be over- 
100ked, but it is hoped that all classes of men, an 
especially that class which is the strength of all, 
the Workingmen, will find here something which 

| meets their wants. 


and Fraternity, whatever party or man | 


Field and Staff and men of 44th Regiment, Field | 


| but that we should now give all our time to put- | 


| ting down the rebellion. 


, Government would fccede to this its friends no bers of Massachusetts Rifle Club, at State Treasu- 
| doubt would also, but they will not. They are al- | TY, State Hoase. 


If the enemies of the | 4nd Staff and men of the 45th Regiment, and mem- | 47 sats concerning tie emancipated workingmen | 


| of the South, availing itself for this purpose of the 
| extensive correspondence of the EMANCIPATION 


It will devote itself particularly to the collection | 


ready quietly organizing to frustrate the election of.) 


| the man we may nominate. We should therefore, | 


organize all over the land for the purpose of hav- |, 


| ing our ideas represented in a national convention, | 


and bayjng the man nominated who best embodies | 


more difficult to change than those who have not 


_ joined an organization. We have then to fight | ford. 


against their pride of opinion. The man who said 


a horse was sixteen feet high and stuck to it be, | Cambridge. 


cause he had said it illustrates that ingredient in | 
our nature which we should have to contend | 
with. | 


Treasury, Charlestown. 
| those ideas. Unless this is done early, many vot-; Company B, oth sae mere Temeety, | the following writers, among many others, have 
ers will be committed against us, and they are , Somerville. 


| Light Battery, at City Treasury of Boston. 


asi FORGES ont OF Tis coy may trantenlt OF | LEaGveE, and the EDUCATIONAL COMMISSION. 
ders, which, if vouched by Town Clerk or Treas- | 76 Commonwealth bas also made arrangements 
ee ee ._ | to obtain the best correspondence of its own from 
Cope 5. Dae Bet Regiment, ot hy the most important posts of our army, especially 
| concerning the Freedmen. 


| already contributed to our columns, and will con- 
| tinue to do so: 

| Rev. D. A. Wasson, 
| 


Company F, 5th Regiment, Town Treasury, Med- 
Lydia Maria Child, 

W. E. Channing, 

A. Bronson Alcott, 

Joel Benton, 

Rev. O. B. Frothingham, 
Rev. M. D. Conway, 


Company F, 5th Regiment, at City Treasury, Julia Ward Howe, ° 
Rev. C. T. Brooks, 
Myron B. Benton, 
Miss E. P. Peabody, 


F. B. Sanborn, 


Boston Cadets, First Battalion of Dragoons, and | 


Applicants at the State Treasury will be required | 


| and Mr. R. H. Dana, Jr., as good enough copper- | 
| heads forhim. We quote what Mr. Sweetser said: | 


The speaker thought if that gent.eman shonla visit | question I think to write about it will not injure 


a pretty good man, though a Republican. Richard | 
H. Dana, too, had recently raised his voice against | 


' the country must be warned. There are certain | 


| cause it is wrong, and inhuman but because it is an | 
extravagant system of labor, and say “Free labor | territory or jurisdiction of this Commonwealth, to 


‘ tion of Biblical Theories,” etc., and translator of | 


Early, through, complete organization carried | © furnish proof of identity by the commanding 


this State for Curtin. Nothing else could have | Officer of their company, or by the Town Clerk. | 
| done it. Then as every one is talking about the The Rolls are now ready. 


H. K. OLIVER, 
the Republic. . State Treasurer. 


For President I have my partialities and my pref- Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
erences, but my intention Is not to urge the claims HEADQUARTERS, BosTox, Oct. 9, 1863. 
of any man. But there are men against whom | Geverat Orper, No. 26. 

It having been represented at these Headquar- 





men who are prominent, and their consent and ap- ters that persons in different parts of the Common- , 
proval, whether by their influence and from their wealth are enlisting or enticing mento serve in | 


own motion I will not venture an opinion, who are | regiments in other States, particular attention is 
deficient inone of the main ingredients, and that | catjed to Section ist of “An Act to promote enlist- 


is heart, sympathy for man as man and not man | ments and regulate recruiting,” approved March | 


as a mere toiler. They do not oppose slavery be-' ;; 1363, it is declared, 
“Tt shall not be lawful for any person within the 


pays better, therefore I advocate it.” recruit for or enlist in Military service, except un- 
The pregent struggle is one for Humanity not der the authority of the Governor thereof, or of 


for money, and we want a man at the head of the | the president of the United States; and every per- 


Government who places humanity first and before son so offending shall be deemed guilty of a mis- | 
money; who says slavery is wrong, and must! demeanor, and fined not exceeding one thousand | 
dollars, to be prosecuted and recovered before any © 


therefore be unsafe and unprofitable. 
We want a ‘ran who has that faith in him and competent Court of the Commonwealth.” 

has shown it in the past. One who has so high a | 

regard for manhood, that he will not acknowledze act, will be held to a striet accountability. Infor- 

it as property or look upon it as 3 machine for | 

making property. Unless we insist upon hevion| 

some such man, the political, and social battle that giate attention. 

will have to be fought; after we have compelled the By order of His Excellency Joux A. ANDREW, 

tebels to lay down their arms and submit 'to our! Governor and Commander-in-Chief. | 

terms, will not be fought victoriously. 0. Pp. o. WILLLAM SCHOULER, 


jutant General. 
Tus Sasine Pass Arrarr.—The Southern pa- a 


. The attention of authorized recruiting agents 
pers publish a letter from Houston, Texas, which | 144 city and town authorties throughout the Com- 


— monwealth is called to the foregoing Order, with 








“Tne resalt of the Sabine Pass fight shows it to 
ie che brilli of the rty-two men, the request that they will give immediate notice to 
| all told, were attacked in battery by four the Adjatant General of the name of any persons | 


3-7 


gunboats, backed by a fleet of transports of twen- violating this law. 


correspondence, which has been so extensively 


Any person violating the requirements of this | 


mation relating to the sabject of this order, if for- | 
warded to these Headquarters, will receive imme- ° 


Rev. Robert Collyer, 
Hon. George F. Talbot, 
James S. Gibbons, 


E. Morris Davis, 
fon. M. F. Conway, 
Louisa M. Alcott, 


Elizur Wright, F. W. Bird, 

David Lee Child, Wm. 8. Robinson, 
George L. Stearns, J.Q. A. Griffin, 
W. D. Howells, Whitelaw Reid, 


Moncvre D. Coyway will continue his foreign 


read and copied. 





TERMS, PAYABLE ALWAYS IN ADVANCE: 


One copy, ome year.......-.-.-ec0e oe $ 200 
A club of six copies. ........0.eeeree ee 10 00 
A club of ten copies. .......0..-.---+-+ 15 00 


In each case an extra copy to the person who 
sends the club. 

Additions may be madeto clubs at the same 
rates. 

It is not necessary that papers for clubs shall all 
be sent to one post office. 

Money may be forwarded by mail at our risk. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
One square, first insertion.......... ... $1 00 
3 “ subsequent insertions........ 

Special notices, per line, each insertion. . . 

All communications to be addressed to the Pub- 
lisher, 22 Bromfield street, Boston. 

The Commonwealth is for sale by A. Williams 
& Co., 100 Washington street; Federhen & Co., 13 
Court street; and Dyer & Co., 36 School street, by 
whom dealers will be supplied. It is also for sale 
at A.K. Loring’s, 319 Washington street; at Red- 
ding’s, No. 8 State street; at the Newspaper Stand 
near the Old South; at the Newspaper Stand in 
the Worcester Railroad Depot, and by other news- 


and the brave blacks that we owe it. Called by your 
talents and the force of circumstances to the high- 
| est post, you have destroyed civil war, put reins 
persecution carried on by ferocious men, 
| restored to honor religion and the worship of God.” 





WENDELL PHILLIPS ON TOUSSAINT. 


“T would call him Napoleon, but Napoleon made 
| his way to Empire over broken oaths and through 
| asea of blood. This man never broke his word. 
| ‘No retaliation’ was his great motto and the rale 
of his life; and the last words he uttered to his son 
in France were these: ‘My boy, you will one day 
to back to St. ta forget t France mur- 
dered your father.’ I would call him Cromwell, 


It will aim to present the news of the week in a; but Cromwell was only a soldier and the State he 
concise and readable form, together with such offi- | founded went down with him into his grave. 


I would call him Washington, bat the t Vir- 
ginian held slaves. This man risked his empire 
rather than permit tho slave trade in the humbilest 
village of his dominions. You think me a fanatic 
tonight, for you read history, not with your eyes 
but with your prejadices. But, fifty years hence, 
when truth gets a hearing, the Muse of 

will put Phocian for the Greek and Brutus for the 
Roman, Hampden for England, Fayette for France, 
choose Washington asthe bright, consummate 
flower of our earlier civilization, and John Brown 
the ripe fruitof our noonday—then dipping her 
pen in the sunlight. will write in the blue, 
above them all, the name of the soldier, the states- 
man, the martyr, Toussaint L’OUVERTURE,”’ 








WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON OT TOUSSAINT. 
This is no catch-penny affair, but a handsomely 
| printed and profoundly interesting volume of one 
| of the most remarkable men in the history of the 
world; whose case, indeed has no parallel for its 
| strange vicissitudes from that of a chattel slave to 
leader, conqueror, statesman, ruler of e Jiberated 
race,—at last perfidiously betrayed and transported 
to France, under circumstances of downright bar- 
barity, where he was torn from his family, and 
consigned to a dungeon by order of Napoleon L., 
never to come forth alive. The subsequent im- 
prisonment of Napoleon himself at St. Helena, 
seem 7o have been a fitting retribution for his infa- 
mous treatment of Toussaint L’Ouverture. Pro- 
phetically did Whittier write, years ago, of the Ne- 
gro champion— 
“Sleep camly in thy dangeon tomb, 
Beneath Besancon’s alien sky, 
Dark Haytian !—for the time shall come, 
Yea, even now is nigh, i 
When every where thy name shall be 
Redeemed from colors infamy ; 
And men shall learn to of 
As one of earth’s great spirits born 
In servitude and nursed in scorn, 
aside the weary 
And fetters of its low estate, 
In that strong majesty of soul 
Which knows 0 color, 
Which still hath sparned the 
Of tyrants through all time!” 
We for this work the attention and pat- 
ronage of all who are interested in the redemption 
of the negro race. Even those who are ss si 
as they are unreasonably prejudiced ageinst the 
race may, on giving it a dens perusal, find ‘their 
prejudice giving place to sympathy, consrition, and 
even admiration. Every intelligent colored 
should try to a copy of it, pot only 
own gratification, but in order to make use 
facts embodied in it forthe fertherance 
cause of the millions of bondmen, complexionally 
identified with himself, who are yet waiting to be 
onnaly aabent poe by see —- Thus 
shall the poet Wordsworth’s prediction be realized 
in his memorable sonnet epon Touissaint L’Ouver. 
ture: 
“Though fallen th , Dever to rise 
Live and take comboret Thou hast 
Powers that will work for thee: air, earth, and skies, 
There’s not a dreathing of the common wind 
That will forget thee: thou hast great allies: 
Thy friends are exuitations, agonies, _ 
And love, aod man’s unconqucrabic mind 





nor clime, 
control 





~~? ? 


Orders from the solicited. 

ce J. B. Co., Philadelphje ; James Mil- 
lar, D. G. Francie, and Walter Low, of New York; le & 
Shepard, and all the other Boston houses, are prepared to 
supply the trade with these Books. 

Any of these publications will be sent, postage paid, to 
any part of the United States, under 9900 miles, om receipt 
of the price, by 

JAMES REDPATH, 8 


221 Washington Street, 





paper dealers. 
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ing of Eogland‘now that she has determined 
to preserve nentrality better, and give all the 
attention that can be possibly spared from the 
rebels to France. As far as England is con- 
cerned we need only score up the losses sus- 
tained from the pirates fitted out on her 
coasts and hold the score asa ‘‘Claim. We 
have had claims in former times against Eng- 
land, France, Denmark, Naples and Spain. 
Not one of them ever failed to be settled. 
There are divers favors which a Government 
of the extent and position of the United 
States must now and then be called upon to 
extend to foreign countries, We only say 
again, as we have said, ‘‘First of all these is 
a claim here unsettled.” 

There is in the efty of Manchester a South- 
ern Club. Hitherto its only distinct object, 
as far as the public has been aware of it, has 
been to interrupt meetings of the people in 
sympathy with the North; in which object 








LETTER? PROM ENGLAND. 
*“  Lonpon, Oct. 10. 


‘Ther fprog tyurst-of indiguation-which re- 
turned here in response to the news which 
the.Arabia took oat to America was expect- 
ed. And the only comment on it is, “They; 


that the rams are stopped at Liverpool and 
that Lord Russell declares that they shall be 
held, law or no law, until Parliament sball 
decide on the matter,—also that Mr. Mason 
has retired in disgust from England.’’ The 
fact is, the polieyof England is changed ; 
everybody feels it. The split with France 
on the Polish question becomes wider and 
Wider, and the difference is extending to oth- 
er questions. The bad news from Rosecrans 
may shock this new growth but cannot seri- 
ously impede it from ‘reaching its natural 
fruit. What the idea of the military situa- 
tion substantially is in England may be 
judged -by the, affirmation in the October 
number of Colbarn’s United Service Maga- 
zine that “‘it is very certain that the South is 
on its last legs, whatever its partizans may 
say to the contrary.” It also says, “after 
all, more improbable events have happened 
than would be a reconciliation of North and 


humanitarians having petitioned the Govern- 


your correspondent has reason to know that 
they Have exhibited a distinguished amount 
of hoof-power, and of skill in the imitation of 
well-known animals. Lately, however, they 
have figured in the serious shape of shocked 


nitnt to remonstrate against the cruelties of 
the Federals, toward the Southerners. Lord 


_— ‘| Alt‘ay'rate it behooves us'to" cease think- | 


have not figured as miners, pioheers, or sol- 
diers, nora battle in which they have not dis- 
played a great deal of endurance, zeal, and 
courage—not a military event in which their 
services have not been recorded by the faith- 
ful memory of the soldier, more apt than the 
slave owner to appreciate them to their full 
extent. 

These two causes—the relations created by | 
the war between the freeman and the slave, | 
and the action of the State in interfering 
with the property of the slaveowner—have, | 
in certain States, produced a moral revolu- 
tion which is already perfectly distinguisha. | 
ble, and the effects of which cannot fail to af- | 
fect, at some period not very distant their | 
laws and institutions. My informant tells 

me that in Richmond the question of liber- 

ating the slaves now serving in the army and | 
belonging to the State of Virginia, is a sub- 


CONDITION OF THESLAVES IN THE 


Correspondence of the N. Y. Tribune. 
Wasarnarton, Oct. 8, 1863. 
The attention of the rebel leaders having 
been lately absorbed by warlike preparatious 
and financial cares, questions of sec- 
ondary im have been either neglected 
or put aside. Among them is the arming of 
the blacks .and their incorporation in the 
rebel army. There was a time when this 
question was under consideration before the 
members of the Richmond Government, and 
elicited the warmest debates. Numerous and 
irreparable reverses then menaced its very 
existence, and compelled them to gather to- 
gether all their means of defence, in order 


to save or, ng the life of the confed- 
eracy. . 
This feeling was not confined to the heads 


of the administration, but affected also, in 
no small degree, the Governers of the South- 
ern States who, struck by the imminence of 
the peril threating their country, offered im- 
mediately to the central authorities all the re- 
sources in men and money they believe them- 
selves capable of raising. At the head of 
these resources several Governors placed the 
black population which the patrio‘ism of a 
few rt td planters had offered, without re- 
striction, for the defence of the country as 
miners, pioneers, soldiers, or in any other ca- 
pacity the Government should choose to use 
them. Far from censuring a@ measure de- 
structive of slavery, these Governors recom- 
mended it as consistent with the requirements 
of an enlightened patriotism, and endeavored 
to persuade the Government that it was not 
in conflict with the opinions of the majority 
of the people. 





that men of high standing in and out of the | 
administration, frequently express the regret | 
that the slaves on plantations are not enrolled | 
and drilled in anticipation of events which 
may require the mustering of all the owners 
of the confederacy, and that a large party 
exists now in Virginia, recommending the 
gradual emancipation of all the slaves in 
that State. 

Thus there are, he assures me, two partics 
in Virginia, one advocating this policy in re- 


of the slavery system as it is, with all the 
rights and privileges of the slave owners 
strictly observed. These two parties, it is 
said, are now waging against each other a se- 
cret warfare, which would soon break out in- 
to loud and open denunciations, if the absorb- 
ing interest in the war did not smother all 
other questions. But the slaveowners are 


gard to the slaves, the other the continuation | ,.¢, servants, keepe 


THE FREEDMEN AT HELENA. 


We have given from time to time accounts | chief to be utterly: incapable and unworthy, 


of affairs at Helena, where many of the freed | 


people have been collected. The corres- 


pondent of the New York Herald takes up / jeads to a still more discreditable conclusion: 


the matter where our correspondent left off. 
He says : 

When the First colored regiment of A 
kansas troops was ordered to Lake Provi- 


the Superintendent of contrabands to be luok- 
ed after and cared for. 

- The officers of the Second colored regi- 
ment were appointed, and have, up to the 
present time, about five hundred mustered 
men in their ranks. 


rations from the Commissary here, but b 


shipments to St. Louis, Mo., to meet the de- | 
'mands for labor there and at other points, | 


the number has been reduced to less than 
four hundred. 
NUMBER OF CONTRABANDS AT HELENA. 

There are three thousand six hundred 
contrabands within our lines at Helena. Of 
this number three thousand two hundred are 
self-sustaining. Many of them are accumu- 
lating property. As draymen, hostlers, pri- 
rs of ‘“‘shebangs’’ or 
small sutlers’ shops, they fill the bill exactly, 
and they could not well be dispensed with. 
As they accumulate wealth they will take 
part in every variety of business. Some col- 
ored firms here are making hundreds of dol- 
lars per week. 
| oppression, and, from all appearances, they 
| will make more money for the next five years 


| 
| 


' 
| 
| 


dence, La., they left of course a large num- | the malefactor of the 2nd of December, for | any circumstances. 


ber of I child the hands of , the 
ee ee eee ple, and then a kissing of the hand of the | invaders in all the outlying States. It may 


‘that Mr Seward has wittingly and designed- 
| ly betrayed the republic to the most abomina- 
y. | ble despot in the world. | pathy with the French, or feel a dispo- 


explanation at which we clutch, we find none | seat of tW® Government of the Republic. 
that does not reveal Mr. Seward and his| The President and his officials act in 0- 
ny. They are full of courage and hope, 
and exerting themselves with great energy 
and wisdom in organizing a force to resist 
the French. € 

it is a great mistake to believe that even 
a fractional part of the Mexican people, out- 


whether from cowardice or from blindness, of 
the defence of the republic. And yet from 
this judgment there is but one escape which 





The menial services of an assassin with sition to tolerate them in the country under 
On the contrary, there 


destruction of a friendly and neighboring | is a deep and deadly hatred felt toward the 


} 
lioaddeipsion butcher of Poland, in order to | be smothered for the moment, but it smoul- 


| seek 


Some of the time as 3 
: ye a a hmany as one thousand five hundred and fifty | of the republic. 
Ject of daily discussion among the people ; | men, women and children have been drawin 


5 DEFENCE OF SENATOR SUMNER’S French. 


Take away every form of 


tection from the malefactor—that in-| ders in one eternal, universal glow, and it 
| dicates the role which the successors of Wash-| will burst forth here, there, everywhere, 
ington, Franklin and Monroe play before | with time and opportunity. 

foreigners in the year 1863 for the defence} It is also a great mistake to suppose that 
Poor republic ! | the Mexicans are not able and do not intend 
to offer any effectual resistance to the 





_ pogo the Juarez Government 
at San Luis Potois is actively engaged in or- 
“ Poscne te Londen ——t pe ganizing its forces, with the full determina} 
Bm pry oped ba Sy ny Se lend Lo 
— ; eed en. Viaz has been appoint ommand- 
nature of Earle Russel. : The F oreign Sec- | er-in-Chief. Diaz is a a enterprising, 
retary has replied from his Scottish retreat to , daring man, of superior military attain- 
the complaints and reproaches of the New, ments. He performed prodigies of valor at 
England Senator. Absurdly contemptuous | the siege of Puebla and evinced militar 
in his personal allusions to the distinguished | skill of a high order. The Mexican Liberals 
Senator, Lord Russell confesses the force of | are looking t thi : G l wi 
his accusations by taking the trouble to re- hope. He “i oe his a veer 
ply to them. Forgetting that the Chairman | San Luis a force of 8,000 men, which is be- 
| of the Committee of Foreign Relations is a | ing thoroughly organized pie ipiions seer 
pane of scarcely less importance in the | ped. Gen. Doblado, of the State of Geoan. 
ean States than the Secretary of State | juato, has a force of 10.000 men well armed 
. ] bd 4 = k _ ” . i . . e.e . 
REE Be cea apna ae ncaa se rained bn eto 
| with an inexcusable misconception of the | few days since, in order to devote “himself 
| character of the illustrious New England | entirely to wilitary affairs. His headquar- 


ADDRESS. 


— 


} 





side the city of Mexico, hold any sym-. 


Russell replies that he will instruct Lord 
Lyons to report on the subject of the facts. 
Curiously enough the morning papers which 
report this philanthropic solicitude of Eng- 
lish hearts, report also some particulars with 
regard to the Teping Insurrection in China, 
in which England is an official ally of the 
Emperor of China, with officers assisting in 
the war, and for which a certain Captain 
Sherard Osborn, is now fitting out here a 
fleet. It appears that the method of treating 


ing that they felt great apprehensions con- | °Y¢TY captured Tzeping is to subject him to 
cerning the position of Rosecrans. When what is called the “Sing-Chi”,—or what in 
will our authorities learn that the capture of English is called, ‘cutting into a thousand 
this or that section of the country may be as | pieces.” Every captive, that is, has strip 


bad as that is géod unless the forces of the | after strip of skin and flesh, peeled and cut 
enemy are captured also? | from the yet living body, and arrows shot in- 


“— tohis groin. All this is now going on under 
ms ia ig i pes the British flag, and with the alliance of Eng- 
= yo i we A lishmen. There is no mistake about it. What 
amiable diplomatic correspondence, and the Enoland Sia ask yo ae 
sagncity of alt our diplomatists at Washing-| ee Oto Toe te onered: waleawor’s 
gacny P S| Indigo and Jute, she is now doing for Opium 


ton, it,io now positively known bere,--I-bave and Tea. Whata shocking brute Butler 
'is? How cruel are the incidents of war when | 


very high authority for saying it,—that | 
they are merely for Liberty or Humanity in- 


evidently alarmed at the turn public opinion 
is now taking on the slavery question, and 
they are taking measures to prevent the Leg- 
islature from passing any actin relation to it) The commissioner to lease abandoned 
during the present session—a precaution plantations in Arkansas commenced his oper- 


a native waite population of the | statesman, he confounds him with politicians | ters are at the city of Leon. This State’ 
. ruthless or reckless enough to foster ill-feel- | Queretero, is also organizing a very respecta- 

ing between the two countries. If he had ble foree, also Aojaco, and, in fact, all the 
read the whole of the oration which he un-' States of the Republic appear to be doing 


: : santi i i \F. : | dertakes to answer, Lord Russell must have | thei ; 3 : 
services, aud they did not meet the objection which shows more than anything else the’ ations too late in the season to secure the | é ’ assett : | their best in the raising of forces to contend 
which Southern white soldiers would raise to | progress this question has made in Virginia, | mog¢ important results. The rebels and | a . “2 veniepane ye i — ry ke pt with the invader. 
fighting side by side with slaves. They | and in other States sinee the beginning of the | puerillas, too, have been hovering too near peace and friendship—and that 1f in — Gen. Negrete is Governor of the States of 


seemed to consider that the service of the | war. ' Helena, until very recently, to make it al- | Sa ; . ee = Puebla and -Tlascala, and Commander-in- 
black in the army was of the same nature as together pleasant or safe to work the farms | » he aid justice to the) Chief of the forces of those States. He has 


tha in nog sald. and ai not elevate hie THE TENDER MERCIES OF SLAVERY | acerted Tai cddieel: Vines. “Aad get | = “linge ci if our’ Feveizn i = sheen an army mich is giving great trouble 
above the condition he had hitherto occupied. Belg ae a 200d beginning has been made. For over |: ed : othe French. A fewdays ago the Mexi- 
The character of his new role did not strike | From the New York Evening Post. os miles ae A the Mississippi bank plan- newt ches reply ome ages" hy fs of can traitor Oronoz left the city of Mexjco to 
them as it ought to have done, and hence the} Forty years ago a wealthy planter came tations have been leased, and over twelve | aer’é- eis ts “Th ee . at sn | attack him, but his Mexican forces went over 
obstacles and emBarrassments which besieged | from Florida or Louisiana, to reside-in Wash- | hundred acres of cotton are now growing pa rs apnea . ; ns ae. bell; albert to the patriots. Oronoz was obliged uss hans 
the Cabinet when this question of arming the | ington for a time, bringing with bim a son, a! handsomely. Fifty acres will be ready for | pw at te Tt i nage in le ae | treat to the city of Mexico. . He has since 
slave presented itself for discussion. fine manly boy of thirteen orfourteen. At the pickers to commence work in a fortnight | tha cl eeate 7 nt th: pm: 1 ee ‘ “er or | been imprisoned by Forey. From all I see 

The Cabinet of Richmond, was not in aj the levees of his father, which were then fash-| The whole crop will be bagged and brought | niaulais m te -eapieas x h abe Teil ake ld and hear, I believe the Juarez Government 
position to enable it to decide upon that ques-| ionable, he received the caresses of the ladjes ‘to Helena to be ginned, baled and thrown | , i th : ate , ae oF by of “| will soon have a well ag and efficient 
tion in a way agreeable at once with the senti-| and the encouragement of the gentlemen that | into the market. A gin building is going up | ae ow eG. OF ee ee army ready to take the field against the 
mentof the confederate army, and the preju-| his age, intelligence, and his father’s position | for this purpose, and bailing material has al- I I d Res ; og French, of 35,000 to 40,000 men. Then is 
dices of a great portion of the Southern peo- | natnrally elicited. Of his family, none ac-| . hing Lord Russell does not touch the objection | there will be guerilla bands innumerable. ss 

er, di gy y "y: e ac-/ ready been ordered for shipment. raised by Mr. Sumner—that the confeder- : . a 
ple. The feeling of the army was unmistak- | companied his father besides this son, in his | NEGRO PLANTERS. Bevage S . Capttoy eumipear pes. * oe le I think these facts indicate that the strug- 
able. Jeff. Davis and his colleagues knew | visits to Washington. In due course of time; There are few white lessees. Nine-tenths | pag Ss Ss ener J . ee N th ae 7s gle between the French and Mexicans is by 
that none but freemen could be admitted to the boy, oa whom his father’s affections were | of them all are colored men, and the profits | his lord Peg lain wh . - * sie ce ma (no means ended. It is true, the Mexicans 
the army ; nor could they ignore the fact that | evidently centered, was sent North, and was of their labor will be paid into their own | a iets — sere ni ” . li serdton are greatly impoverished. They need large 
raising the black to the rank of soldier, and | there educated, and graduating at Harvard hands. Some of them will make one thous- | ‘on po yea cee ? ie nS | supplies of arms and other war material with 
giving him his freedom for his services, was| or Yale, with an honorable standing in his!| and, some two, three, four and even five | of Federal Mini — es at - = which to carry on the struggle, now so un- And t 
a measure repugnant to a large number of class. On his return to this city, he avowed thousand dollars for their sumimer’s labor, |p, regretted “There naa ouides as of | <= a eed $ aren hat th = 
© 7 Mee F 1ere 18 nO denying the fact that the re- s 


But this recommendation was limited to 
Governors of Alabama, of South Caroli- 
na, and of Mississippi. These gentlemen 
omitted to state what, in their opinion, should 
be the reward awarded to the slave for bis 


South for the express purpose of declaring 
war against England ” (In which I disagree 
with the writer; I believe that the South 
would gee the planet return to chaos before 
they would ally themselves with the North 
for any purpose whatever). 

The defeat of Rosecrans was not unex- 
pected here. The editor of the Morning 
Star told me that on the day before the 
news arrived at Queenstown he received let- | 
ters from Mr. Bright and Mr. Cobden say- 


THE PLANTATION SYSTEM. 
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when Count Mercier, with the consent of our 


: ; | 
Government made his famous journey 4 f ME sind “ideal?” ‘ax Ophenn end 


Richmond, he took a message from Napoleon : : ; 

to: Davin; telling him that = eit ai an adi | tea! I hope Lord Lyons will make a faithful 
and defend Richmond at any cost whatever ; ; ant, A ene . sound rin ve data 
that as long as Richmond stood, the prestige | of Sap : wank ys, _ - a 
of the confeileracy could be mainteined, but | gantly illustrated by the time it gets here. 
that it would fall with Richmond. By the [he confederates are loading their organs 
way the WestministerReview for October here and in France, with accounts of horri- 
contains 9 most powerful and scathing re-, ble outrages committed by the ‘‘Federals,” 


view of the Conquest of Mexico and of the | making quite creditable travesties of the tel- 
| egrams from Poland. All of which has the 


It shows that his eve- | “8"™ é 
significance of a confession. As Tennyson 


Emperor Napoleon. 
ry step in the matter was a lie ; that he lied | 
to England, Spain and America ; that his | Says, 
treachery is the most monstrous ever known,|  “‘A little thing may harm a wounded man.” 
and that his Mexican affair should be ended; A French paper declares that for the 
by European power rather then Ameri-| United States to attack France in Mexico, 
oma. would be a grand faux pas. It reminded 
To some of us it seems.as if youin Amer-/ me of the Professor of Science,—doubtless 
ica were rather slow in seeing that our great- | he was French,—who wished to show his class 
est hope over here lies in the Polish affair, | the effect of the exhaustion of air on a liv- 
especially so far as the French are concerned. ing body. A cat was put under the receiver. 
Napoleon is committed to this Mexican em-| As the air was withdrawn pussy felt a grow- 
pire, which takes men and money. But! ing perception that all was not right, and at 
his own people are holding him to his promi- | Jast she put her paw upon the hole, by which 
ses concerning the Poles. He cannot carry | the air was escaping, and with such a velvet 
in both. He dares not confess openly, “‘I| close valve effectually prevented any further 
am not strong enongh to protect Poland, be-| escape of the air. In vain did the Professor 
cause I am committed to plant an empire in’ try to remove the paw or beguile the cat: he 
Mexico ;” for that is at once to justify all | and his class were exhausted instead of the 
the objections offered to his Mexican cam- receiver, and the Professor said, ‘Gentlemen 
paiga by his opponents, and to make a dan- this faux pas,—which in this case may 
gerous confessim of weakness at home anglicised as fore paw,—is much to be re- 
which the nations around him, which all gretted, but it ends our experiment.” 
hate jum, might take advantage of. The! Now that there isa French professor expe- 
probabilities re that he will be driven | rimenting at Matamoros, I am glad to hear 
into an intervention between Russia and Po- | something of a fore paw in the neighborhood 
land. by his people, and against bis sympa-| of the Rio Grande ; and I think it will not 
thies and will. The inflammation in Paris | he so hard to “end the experiment.” 
is greater than ever. Of course tho first} Asa specimen of the news that the Lon- 
movement toward Russia will be followed | don Times gives its readers, I beg to call 
by 8 blow from America. The Emperor | your attention to the terrible fact that Mr. 
will simply have to withdraw from his Amer Wendell Phillips, having done more than 
ican schemes. Interference in the Polish | any other man to bring on this war, now 





trouble is staved off now by both England when Ais own son has been drafted, refused | 


and France entirely because of their threat- | to Jet him go and sneaked off under cover of 
ening relations with America. It certainly $300! The fact is that this new Italian, — 
is not for our interest that Poland shall be | Galiggianti, or whatever the name of him is, 
abandoned in ordor that the arms which | —who now “does” Americaand the war, for 
alone can'help her shall be stronger in the the 7imes is the absurdest special correspond- 
transatlantic direction. Our real friends here | ent on record. He once had some friends 
and in Franee are those who are determined | here among the friends of Liberty, but 

that Poland shall not be abandoned. Nor “Just for a handful of silver he left them” 


let it be supposed that in case Napoleon be- 
. The United States is beginning to get cred- 


gan a war for Poland, America’s attack up|. é 
on him in Mexico would be an injury to the | it for the higher tone of its Foreign ministers 
and consuls. “Think,” said a Statesman 


cause of that brave people. On the contra- 

ry it would place the Polish revolution upon here, “of Motley, Marsh, Thayer, Howells, 
the only ground upon which it is worthy to Hilliard and Bigelow, in comparison with 
succeed. It is not perhaps as generally those filibusters who met, as so many bandits 
known in America as here that there is as | 2t Ostend a few years ago!” M. D. C. 
large a class of Polish copperheads as Amer- 
joan ; nay, at present, the insurrection is in 
the hands ofthe copperheads. Their cry of 
‘Poland as it was’ is exactly analogous to Lonpon, S. E. 2d Oct. 1863. 

the ery of “The Union as it was.” They, Dear Sir :—The object of my letter which 
wish to bring back that despotism and land-| appears in the Commonwealth of 18 Sept- 
ed aristocracy which ruled in Poland before ember, was to urge you to make known to 
the partition as slavery with us. That is every person within your influence, not that 
why the Pope preys for this revolution and there was a great party for war with America 
Napoleon wishes jt to succeed. But there in England, but that the proceedings of this 
is a large and growing class of men fighting party had beem denounced by a great pub- 
in those ranks who care more for liberty licist, as according to all received laws of na- 
than for the Poland of fourgcore years back : | tions tending to give just cause for war. It 
to 'be of any good to. ity, the revolo-| was ourselves, and not the Americans, we 
tion mnust cease to be controlled by the Roman-, were anxious to protect by the spread of the 
ists ‘and aristocrats and become one with the knowledge, the plot being to get up a war 
plans of Mazzini and Garibaldi. As re- with America, and make us pay for it. 
Verses have made our war one for freedom,| I feel no doubt myself, that “Mr. Senior's 
they will make the Polish war one for .the, letter has been one wain cayse of the steam. 
liberty of Eggope:: «That is a cause which rams being detained. This is a great thing 
Nene sore be ; and so whatever | for us, whether it is for you or not. 

we G0 to Him will help the real and true men | Yours sincerely, 

of Poland by makizig'ali’@iliance with all! T. Perroxer Tuompsoy. 


* 





Note from T, Perronet Thompson, Esq. 


Ecuiot Vatr, Biackaeatn, 





their countrymen. To escape from a dilemma | a love for the North, acquired during his col- 
in which they were required to please both the | lege life, which was not restrained in its ex- 
army and the civilians, the rebel leaders let| pression by his father, who fostered and en- 
the question drop, although they would have | couraged it zealously, and readily consented 
been highly pleased to have settled it in fa-/to his permanent residence there. He de- 
vor of an increase of their forces by arming! sired, however, that his son_should remain 
the blacks. ' with him here during hix own stay. An ap- 
This, I understand, is a true relation of | pointment was provured for him as a clerk in 
the obstacles the measure of arming the slave | the War Department, and he entered upon 
met in the Cabinet of Richmond, and of mo-! its duties. 
tives which induced it to lay the project aside} Among the acquaintances formed at this 
for the time being. But this adjournment) time was a gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
does not imply that the measure has been ul-| and the chief clerk of a bureau, who was the 
timately rejected: it remains as a last re-| father of a girl yet in her teens, loveable in 
svurce—as the reserve of the reserve—asthe | character, as well as very beautiful. Inti- 
ultima ratio of the rebellion, and will come macy begat friendship, and it was hardly a 
up again for consideration when circumstances! matter of wonder that love should follow. 
shall make it proper and desirabl:. With the blessings of all they were married 
Attentive and dispassionate observers can-/ at St. John’s Church in this city, it happen- 
not, however, be deceived as to the true char-| ing to be about the first marriage that ever 
acter of this proposed movement. It was | tuok place there; and even now the long 
obviously not the result of an isolated influ- | rows of carriages, the fair dames and rich at- 
ence, nor of a pressing necessity, but of some | tire, the music, the crowded parlors, the 
deep and unseen alteration in public senti-} splendor and joy which crowned the wed- 
ment on the subject of slavery. It is not of-| ding, are vividly depicted by those who trea- 
ten that the masses of the people take heed | sure the chronicles of society in those days. 
of the social revolution produced by great na-/ The young man’s father had bought and 
tional evils. The Southerners, blinded by the furnished an elegant house for his children, 














which their actual condition compels them to tablishment. Not long after the marriage, 
introduce into their social system. They do| and while in the full tide of happiness, the 
| not see that by associating with their slaves | father was called home, and left his son and 
| in their military operations, by introducing | daughter, intending soon to return. They 














| them into their companies, regiments, and | received no intelligence from him for week , decide whether we ought to wonder more | di ff 
that it was possible, or that it has not yet | mOOt aaiFONKS. 


Those who possess | 
the least insight into the interests of the re- | 


| pO ager ether aaa —— | after week, which caused them anxiety, daily 
| ing the ’ sccisl Ailaiaeess ah: the ase manga a ets a ing og vig = - 
"| the ecide s 
dices of race had raised between the white partie carviiane hide ip 10: the ‘ak ws 
aes ote ~ es others young man stepped out, and, followed by the 
| rough that sort Of equawty which a com- sheriff of the district, walked into the War 
| munity of labor and danger creates, a life of | Department, and before all his companions, 
ion ok — Anais . oo) in the broad light of noon, arrested the son 
must be remembered that’Irom the day | as the slave of his father ! 
| the war began up to this hour,a number of The son solemnly declared that his father 
the necessities of the war, has been mixed in | the will long since in which it had be 
| coe eager sont Be es South vgn the This outrage shocked the sensibility 
‘ - _ 40 Dirst these slaves were used a8 an effete slave community, Mr. Monroe, 
body servants by their masters. They car-| then President, and others then in power, used 
ried ree bagense i a ee. ee all the argument, all the entreaty tongue 
cove aaah tees a tecgacut. es pee a rs ; could utter, offered money without stint, for 
me. | the f h ll loved and 
In this obsure condition the conduct of the , at aad ost ection, PIN Sin Sa 
| oe = pe wre be re ae no ee. 4 the young Pn 
If one mixes with the Southern soldiers and sage an sadn. family paalc: hon told 
listens to their aneedbtes of the war, one will | them that money an on object argument 
| fi 2 me . “a M 
| ot fh rg vith and entreaty alike unavailin g. What he had 
| his canteen on his back loadin his istols | a! ome eT ed oe og — 6 
’ g pistols ' should foil him. The father had met with 


| and his gun, sharing his fatigue and dangers, yudden death, the will had been either con: 
| and when the latter falls dead, taking his) cealed or destroyed, and his pet son, in all 
| place in the ranks and Ranting At the battle | appearance of Saxon birth, with the excep: 
| ae ee The story of Gen. Stonewall | tion of a slight swarthiness common to all na- 
| Jackson’s body servant refusing to go to the | tives of the extreme South, was taken, chained 
| rear of the army at the battle of Antietam, | 95 4 slave, his house and furniture sold, and 
| and accompanying his master in the midst of accompanied by his beautiful, heart-broken 
| the heaviest fire, is a little drama in itself, | wife, faithful and unfaltering in this living 
_ Which will certainly go to posterity with the | death, from the fashionable circles of Wash- 
| memory of the celebrated leader. The ex- ington society, carried to the ‘‘plantation,”’ 
amples of devotion and intelligence given by | to toi) in slavery. beneath the infuriated lash 
the blacks in the service of the hospitals have of » vindictive family. 
| also left a deep impression upon the gratitude | Mfr. Monroe assured him that a situation 
of the wounded intrusted to their care. Such should be given him, if he ever could prove 
facts and others, which I will not stop to re-! mapumission or escape. 
late, have contributed immensely to raise the | }Jo never afterwards was heard from in 
proscribed race in the estimation of their op- | this district, for, as Napoleon said of convents, 
| pressors, and has profoundly influenced the | «iho torrible mysteries of slave prisons per- 
conscience of the army as regards the social | i.) ynrevyealed.” 
condition of that people. ; 
t sdaxdragusghebr ose rca cir taal Frencu RernrorceMEnts ror * Mexico. 
© work on fortifications and trenches and : : 
paying a certain remuneration to his master | -4 Paris letter of the 30th ult. says: 
for his time, has also altered the social condi-| ‘‘A letter from Algiers of the 24th inst. 
tion of the slave. It has substituted the | states that several detachments from the reg- 
State for the legal owner—a ¢ 

















the advantage of the blacks, whom the State gion stationed in that colony, have received 
has elevated from the rank of field laborer orders to hajd themselves ready to march. 
to that of defender of the country. Alt} They are to embark for Toulon, aud subse- 
those who have been impressed have beenen- quently to Cherbourg, whence they are to 
rolled in regiments, drilled, and treated ex-| be dispatched to Mexico in the course of next 
actly asthe whites. They are now to be month. Other detachmrots from the Twen- 
found working side by side with their masters ty-ninth, Fifty-ninth, Sixty-ninth, Seventy- 


in nearly every Southern camp. It is they | first and Eighty-fifth of the line, and the po 


ied, forming | 


who have thrown earthworks across the Rap- | Sixth battailion of 
i ramparts and batteries in| altogether an effective force of 1,140 men, 
Charleston, aud carried the beavy of | embarked on Saturday list on board the 





There is not a battlefield upon which they | garison at Rome.” 


passions of the hour, do not note the changes and they removed at once to their own es-| 
' worthy that can possibly be desired—we are | 


| slaves, increasing in a proportionate ratio with had manumitted him, and that he bad seen | draw from North American ports 
en done.¢ gions of war, while it refused the procurement 


of even of weapons to the government of the threat- 


Gen. Bragg to the top of lasheus Maniacs. Labrador at Toulon, to reinforce the French 


| toiled early and late, working harder and 


‘more industriously, because more hopefully | 


William An- | 


than when they were slaves. 


' . u 
derson, of Iowa, lessee of Pillow farm, was | 


| captured, with his foreman and nine mules, 
| and started on the way to Texas. The lead- 
er of the guerillas coolly remarked to Mr. 
, Anderson that as he seemed to bave a taste 
‘for growing cotton he would give him an op- 
portunity to use the hoe in the Lone Star 
| State. Many mules and horses have been 
‘taken from lessees and laborers, it is true; 
' but still, at the risk of about three thousand 
‘dollars the government will see raised, on 
‘the plan adopted, three hundred thousand 
‘dollars worth of cotton. The amount of 
corn planted was very small, for fear that 
' the roasting ears would be plucked by the 
‘itinerant soldiery, loyal and disloyal. 
| Should the plan be prosecuted another year, 
/I may be able to send youa much more 
| graphic report. But so far, so good. 

| +oc oe > ——_——_ 

| A FACT. 

| Translated for the Liberator from the Pionier 
of Oct. 14. 

| From a trustworthy source—the most trust- 


‘informed of a fact which stands unexampled 
jin the history of republican administration 


'and defence, and which makes it difficult to | 


“been publicly known. 
‘public, and the slightest sympathy for the 


| maintenance of its honor, have rightly been 


both astounded and rendered indignant by a | 


| policy which not only permitted the arch en- 
emy of all republicanism to set foot in Mex- 


ico without a protest, but was even bis accom- | 


| plice in so far as it allowed him rags to 
is muni- 


ened neighbor-republic. Already this had 
been justly regarded and branded as an abase- 
ment and half betrayal of thiscountry. Bat 
| what name is there for an act which delivers 
| directly into tho hand of the murderer of two 

republics the knife for the murder of tbe 

third, whose corpse is merely to serve him as 
'a standpoint for the murder of the fourth? 
The fact of which we speak is this: 

Mr. Seward (for whom Mr. Lincoln is re- 
sponsible), at the time when the-French in- 
vasion of Mexico was in process, entrusted 
to the French Ambassador Mercier, from 
the archives in Washington, all the plans 
and maps of the campaign of Gen. Scott, 
| in order thereby to facilitate for the invading 
army the work of slaying the republic. 

In a country like Mexico, such plans and 


' 


| belongs to them in an open and ‘thoroughly | G 5 
& P By | nevertheless in the family of nations. 


' cultivated region, whose topography is uni- 
_versally known ; they have the value of a 
‘deadly auxiliary weapon. But even if they 
‘were worthless, their surrendcr would be an 
_act of flagrant dishonesty, faithlessices and 
infamy, which no government could commit 
without incurring universal contempt. 
| For such an extraordinary act, there must 
exist an extraordinary motive. What can it 
7 


| by the abandonment of all honor and self- 
‘interest, to avert, at the expense of a hapless 
neighbor, the intervention with which a pow- 
| erful despot seemed to threaten this republic ? 

Then was he not only the blindest, but also 
‘the most cowardly of all statesmen to whom 


ge which iments of Zouaves, Chasseurs d'Afrique, th defence of a republic ever was entrusted. 
has been ina majority of cases greatly to) Tirailleurs, Algeriens and the Foreign Ley Or did he think to lure the threatening en- 


emy into a snare which would, in his opinion, 


lead him to destruction ? 
be conceivable if a blindness without a name 


had caused him to overlook as well the pow- | 


er of the enemy as the notorious fact, that the 


‘and they will richly earn it. They have 


| a decided development of opinion. 


maps have a far different value from what | 


; to continue in diplomatic relations with a 


This would only | 


Did Mr. Seward wish, through a readiness | another thing to make friends with a new 


to oblige which should prove its sincerity even | baie . — 
8 pr ) ' acteristic now accounted infamous. Public in- 


Hepa — ira si B osacren ‘lations which naturally exist, and which must 
/ ae ate ; nist : oo. 
: me Dad taste, constitute the rule of action h , 
and wilful injustice, at a moment when eve-! potween the Mexican nation be seroma 
| ry consideration of friendship and equity Te-' by the Juarez Government, and the people 
quired a scrupulous abstinence from offence. | of the United States. as represented by 
But on this subject his lordship is silent.) 403. Gover Vachs 
With all his eons he has not the grace to. | a — — Fre ewig 
confess a mistake and to regret an error, | cia and ef the Seiahaice ee Rilocans for 
_Admirable as is his exposition of the laws | the time being, are here looked u * a 
and of the policy of the Government, with jdentical Every victory the enti gulte 
respect to the equipment in our ports of con-) ove sg iol ar 
federate war ie gO persists i justifying | tes = — > iin a ao 
the delay which led to the escape of the AF tering blow te thy Fronch desde. ee 
polit Jy scay _gering blow to the French invasion as well 
How easy would it have been to say that rag ecm ass oR er 
my /of the Mexican people are beginning to be- 
lieve that at no distant day the loyal United 


Foreign Office or among the Crown lawyers | States will take an active part in aiding them 


in qeuting, with the depositions regarding tq come off successtul from the desperate 
that vessel! How graceful as well as just | struggle they are now maintaining against 
would have been the avowal that the gov- the European foe. 
ernment frankly accepts the consequences of See 5 
! inate ; i : : 
ar sos as ean ype of ~~ Lord ~~ | Ostentation takes from the merits of any 
| oa pres ' € ae peg a "i sounhap- action. He that is vain enough to ery up 
| ply pervades most of his public utterances,  piniself, ought to be punished with the silence 
| and repeats the worthless assertion that the | o¢ other men 


Bead A 
| opinion of the lawyers was not received till’ 


! 


; the day the vessel left. The repetition of!” os »« » 4 ~. 
; Books for the Gimes. 


| such a statement cannot but provoke Amer- 

| icans to ask, why were the lawyers so long, ———— ee 
/ in giving an opinion? and why did you suf- | ORC : 1. 

| fer the vessel to leave before the opinion was | tOQUET 


_ready? Nations may be irritated into hos-| wa 
tility by coldness as well as inflamed to it by | 


| 

| 

| 

| 

an unfortunate loss of time took place in the 
| 














Captain Mayne Reid. 


PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 


But notwithstanding these defects, Lord | 
Russell’s speech at Blairgowrie is an im-| 
| mense.advance upon his previous utterances | 
‘upon the American question. It is evident | 
} ‘ ° ‘ j 
‘that he begins to perceive the real issue of | 
the conflict, and rightly estimates the direc- 
tion of British sentiment. The Whig organ This is the best set of rules for this fascinating 
that proclaimed, on Friday evening, with as- game,—the standard authority—and should be 
tounding effrontery, that the spmpathy of studied by all players. 

_ the English people is with ‘‘the slave-owning | AUTHOR’S PREFACE 
confederacy,’ must be dismayed to find the; [tis not more than truth to say, that Croquet is 
greatest of our Whig statesmen declaring, on | the moss estpactive pestinve | the age; while, in 

‘, = ® . . . point of intellectuality, it will dispute the palm 

Saturday, that slavery es sf atrocious CriMe, | with billiards or whist—perhaps with that selfish 
and that large masses of Englishmen, supe- | duality, chess. 

| rior in numbers, sympathize with the Fed- No doubt the zealous devotee of any of the above 
al Thine ane Guslavati GS Oe mentioned games will question the honesty of this 
erals. hese are declarations that in¢ neate assertion; but he must be indeed strongly wedded 

Never to the habits of his own spécialité, if, after being 

brought within reach of its influence, he do not 

surrender to the seductions of the charmer,—Cro- 


quet. 
In sober earnest, there are many points in which 


before we believe, has Lord Russell given 
prominence to the slave element in the 
_ American controversy. He has blamed the al pave mone ; 
7 y ieee . is game stands preéminent; and were it our pur- 
Federal Government é illogically and incon- pose to prove its preéminence, the task would bet 
sistently enough considering our own exam- easy of accomplishment. The quick growth of its 
J R . g 
ple—for not decreeing immediate and uni- popularity—still constantly increasing—is proof of 
sal : cf B h fi h the superior attractiveness of the game; and may 

versal cmancipation. ut be now for the justify the prediction, that Croquat is destined, at 
first time recognizes slavery as a Southern in ng distant day, ee not offly the national 
stitution, and a peculiarity in the constitution *?77" of Engiand, but the pasties of the aye. 

of the confederacy. of the open air, and therefore highly conducive to 
The effect of this is scarcely blunted by health; while it has the advantage of most other 

b j h Sins tr bi reat = out-door amusements,—in affording an easy exer- 
| the apology he offers for his quast-recognt- cise to the body, without requiring the violent 
tion of a government distinguished by such muscular exertion which renders many of these 


i f , objectionable. 
a shameful feature. Spain and Brazil, he Neither is the mind neglected in the play of this 


| says, are slaveholding countries, but they are accommodating pastime. Its rules are so varied, 

If the yet so rational, that the intellect is constantly oy 
burgesses of Blairgowrie are as shrewd as 9° tien Gleth-Gnrer enanenenee tee PULA SRR, 
gh ality b . and never allowed to subside into an equally pain- 
Scotchmen usually are, they must have si- ful inaction. 


" -re . ‘ . , » tae mt It is adapted to people of all ages, and every 
lently:remarked that there was the less rea condition. The chilt jes entering apen the walk 


son for introducing into the family another of life, and the old man just tottering toward its 
such community. It is obviously one thing end, may play a “round” of Croquet, with equally 


childish delight. 
Nor is its skill exclusive to either sex. The pret- 


country in which human beings are held as ty mignon foot, piquantly encased in kid, may ex- 


— i i i * hibit as much power in the play, as the thick-soled 
property,—relations dating from a time in Se nied of inaie Ant oe aia comes tee 


| whieh that was nothing peculiar.—and quite ¢tnan one air owner of sacs yruvening feet who 
could send you,—per Croquet,—to ‘Hong Kong,” 
or “up the country,” with as much velocity, as if 
you had been projected ex pede Hercutl-is. 
: — Pregye ee ee the Face of the 
W . ». lordly mansion, and confined in the palings ef 
telligence = =< oe = the park, “Croqust” will erelong, earape from arto 
SPOMne 68 Srrem, a8 the apology | cre.  tovratic keeping, and become equally the property 
The great necessity hitherto has been, among of fe paddock and the ees green. pe 
vars ‘ Sia ry} tus hope that no ¢ y sy arise to 
politicians, to get the existence of slavery 8 prevent its spread, or lessen its attractiveness, to 
America recognized as a fact of very impor- 


tb | ae by» were the first to introdace and bpd it. 
tunt bearing on the merits of the contest— Croquet is an innocent amusement, a game of true 
any decisive influence on the current of our . Soret tadies=aesiiy bt Wate dalam Eo 
sympathies. | “king of gumes,” the “queen of sports,” or the 

“prince of pastimes,’’-©let us hope that it-may aiso 


It has become a pastime of the people. 
Rejoicing in this pope, I neither feel reluctance, 


power, created on purpose to maintain a char- 


_—-“=2 >-— 


pte : > Teams re 
Srate or Oprnion 1n Mexico. 


| been the aim of the papers in the interest of nor make apology, for putting myself forward ss 


French Emperor had an understanding with | 


the rebellion of the South, and in it lent sup- 
rt to an ally. 

Or shall we resort to the ungrafeful suppo- 
sition that the -‘first statesman’’ in America 
bebeld in the French murderer of republics 
,a veritable friend and ally ? 

Whichever way we turn, whatever be the 


~ 


| of the French occupation. 
| Times has a letter from Queretaro the fol- 


Louis Napoleon to represent the public opin- | #8 *4vocate and expounder. 


ion of Mexico as nearly unanimous in favor | 
The New York | 


Maryse Rzip. 
The Ranche, Gerard’s Cross, , 


JAMES REDPATH, 
221 Waghington Street, 
BOSTON. 


lowing extracts from which tell a different | 


Story : . 
I bave seen President Juarez and his sur- 
roundings at San Luis Potosi, the present ' 


Unlike the games already mentioned, it is a sport ‘ 


| 
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Thus 
From 
My hes 
Each p 


“O Nati 
““Recei 
In thine 
The th 


“Make 
Hid in 
All doulj 
Forever 


But whi 
Great N 
With aw 
“Be atill 


“Live 

Live thot 
The doin 
Thy givi 


“Quit no 
What dez 
How show 
The gem 


“For in th 
Are heave 
All Natu 

Her heigh 


“Sink, sin 
Thou’rt lo 
For I, the 
Thy veries 


“In each t 
Begins an 
And who o 
To my he 


The sun 
The light d 
My spirit, f 
Forgot her 


And when 
Day died m 
My heart of 
Meek mu 


“Right ro 
Rales o’er 
And royally 
Sit in their 


